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Heresy, conspiracy distinction 
offers yardstick for liberals 


HERESY, YES—CONSPIRACY, NO. 
By Sidney Hook. New York: John Day. 
$3.75. 


Professor Sidney Hook, chairman of the 
Department of Philosophy at New York 
University and doughtiest of the warriors of 
our age for liberalism and cultural freedom, 
has in this searching and scintillating book 
brought light where there was darkness and 
clarity where there was confusion. Our 
American freedom, he says, is threatened 
by “cultural vigilantes” on the right, who in 
the name of protecting us against commu- 
nism would suppress all unorthodoxy, and 
by “ritualistic liberals” on the left who in 
the name of protecting us from the cultural 
vigilantes would leave us open to conquest 
by the Communist conspiracy. “Both 
groups,” he says, “flourish on each others’ 
misapprehension.” The result is confusion, 
hysteria and grave weakness in the face of 
the massive attacks of both the extreme 
right and left upon the liberal way of life. 

What we need is to make a distinction 
between heresy and conspiracy, so that the 
cultural vigilantes will stop mistaking heresy 
for conspiracy and the ritualistic liberals 
stop permitting conspiracy to flourish in the 
name of heresy. True democracy will al- 
ways defend the right to heresy, says Prof. 
Hook, but must move to expose and destroy 
conspiracy which would, if successful, com- 
pletely eliminate all right to heresy or un- 
orthodoxy of any sort. 

With careful documentation from official 
Communist sources Prof. Hook demon- 
strates that the Communist movement is a 
conspiracy in the interest of a foreign power, 
and a well-disciplined organization which 
quickly eliminates from its ranks any who 
are heretical in their views or inactive in 
carrying out its orders. Thus we must as- 
sume that a person who is of his own free 
will a Communist Party member is part of 
a conspiracy against freedom and incapable 
of defending or even using the methods of 
freedom. From this point of view Prof. 
Hook discusses the current problems of the 
Smith Act, guilt by association, academic 
freedom, and what the liberal community 
can do to protect itself and its heritage 
from the totalitarians of the left or right. 

He concludes that no Communist is free 
to be a teacher, and takes the point of view 
of the New School for Social Research in 
New York, adopted as early as 1935: 

“The New School knows that no man 


can teach well, nor should he be permit- 


ted to teach at all, unless he is prepared 

‘to follow the truth of scholarship wher- 

ever it may lead.’ No inquiry is ever 

made as to whether a lecturer’s private 
views are conservative, liberal or radical; 
orthodox or agnostic; views of the aristo- 
crat or commoner. Jealously safeguarding 
this precious principle, the New School 
stoutly affirms that a member of any po- 
litical party or group which asserts the 
right to dictate in matters of science or 
scientific opinion is not free to teach the 

truth and thereby is disqualified as a 

teacher.” 

The problem of the “fellow traveler” is 
more difficult because some are innocents, 
caught in the Communist trap, while others 
are real subversives under instruction to 
deny their Communist Party membership. 
We do all rightly judge people by their asso- 
ciates to some extent, says Prof. Hook. It 
is here that we must be careful not to do 
injustice to the many who have become in- 
nocently involved in serving the Communist 
conspiracy and its ultimate objectives. In 
judging any person by his “front” associa- 
ticns, we should ask: 

1. The number of such organizations to 

which he belongs. Beyond a certain 
point we are justified in concluding 


that he is, though not criminally guilty, 
morally obtuse in lending his namz2, 
prestige and means for exploitation by 
the enemies of freedom. 

The degree and character of this ac- 
tivity, whether merely a name on a 
letterhead, or a member of the execu- 
tive committee which the party is al- 
ways careful to control. 

3. The time and place of his activity. 
Some groups now communist-con- 
trolled were not always so. 

4. The extent of the open cooperation 
between the front group and the Com- 
munist Party. 

Liberals traditionally have been aware of 
the threat from the right; they have been 
far less aware of the threat from the left. 
The time has come for champions of liberty 
to stop helping and strengthening those who, 
wherever they have come to power, have 
destroyed liberty. 
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Discord on Protestantism’s ‘fringe’ 
—‘explosive, highly controversial’ 


APOSTLES OF DISCORD. By Ralph 
Lord Roy. Boston: Beacon Press. $3.75. 


In his remarkable survey of “the Protestant 
underworld” Ralph Roy has purposely lim- 
ited himself to a simple presentation of 
facts. In his own words “there is little at- 
tempt to analyze the phenomena reported. 
No effort is made to examine psychological 
significance, weigh its total impacts, suggest 
remedial steps or predict its future.” No 
one who has had any contact with American 
church life in recent years can help recogniz- 
ing that there has been an increase of racial 
and religious bigotry, and much of it has 
been of such a character as to disrupt the 
gathering forces of unity through the use 
of techniques imitated by the saboteurs of 
unity from the totalitarians whom _ they 
claim to disapprove. . 

As the world crisis has deepened, appeals 
on the part of hate-mongers to fear and in- 
security have steadily increased. This book 
gives an astounding mass of evidence con- 
cerning the nature of those disruptive forces 
which have been loose in our land. Those 
who have been unaware of this avalanche 
of hate will be shocked into alertness by the 
very first chapter, which reveals incredible 
attacks on “religious” grounds made against 
President Eisenhower. In the chorus of this 
hymn of hate, one finds the well-known 
names of such persons as Gerald L. K. 
Smith, Mrs. Dilling and Joseph Kamp. 

It leaves the sensible Christian with a 
feeling of approaching nausea to read of 
the attempts of various would-be American 
reincarnators of Hitler’s spirit to abolish the 
United Nations, to disfranchise the Jews and 
to claim all rights in America for the so- 
called people of God (the white Anglo- 
Saxons). ; 

The author also takes us for a look at the 


4 operations of certain groups of propagandists 
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who are held together simply by their gen- 
eral fear of Roman Catholic power. Mr. 
Roy, without making any charges, never- 
theless finds himself compelled to link a 
number of agencies concerned with religious 


liberty with this more or less wholesale at- 


tack upon the Catholic minority. He dis- 
tinctly says that “Protestants and Other 
Americans United” avoid hate but often Jend 
credence to wholesale condemnations which 
are carried further, he thinks, by the Con- 
verted Catholic Magazine published by 
Christ’s Mission, which shows some irra- 
tional hatred and declares that people cannot 
be at the same time Roman Catholics and 
good Americans. 

Mr. Roy turns to the study of the 


saboteurs of Protestant unity who are at 
work both at home and abroad. He believes 
that constructive, right-spirited fundamental- 
ists for the most part avoid the extremes to 
which such bodies as the American Council 
of Christian Churches and its leaders con- 
stantly go. Therefore, he expressly exempts 
the National Association of Evangelicals, 
which is distinctly not in the underworld, 
from the kind of strictures which he has had 
to pass upon a few of the writers connected 
with the association, especially the editor of 
its leading paper. In this chapter we have a 
general survey of the leadership of this 
movement and liberal quotations from well- 
known fundamentalist leaders who are out 
of sympathy with the leaders of the ex- 
tremist groups among the Protestant splinter 
bodies who denounce brotherhood, and see 
the advocacy of equality as amounting to 
Communism, while embracing the most 
vicious forms of anti-Semitism as if it were 
good Christianity and good Americanism. 
Mr. Roy analyzes the attacks made by the 
super-fundamentalists on the agencies which 
disagree with them, including the National 
Council of Churches, the World Council of 
Churches and the Billy Graham campaign. 
Under the chapter title “Seeing Red,” the 
author analyzes the attempts of the saboteurs 
of Christian unity to link the movement with 
Communism while disregarding the abun- 
dantly obvious fact that Communists con- 
tinually attack the National Council of 
Churches, the World Council of Churches 
and related agencies. A good deal of atten- 
tion is here given to the clear statements 
made by these agencies with respect to Com- 
munism; and these are set alongside of the 
absurd charges made by such persons as 
Carl McIntire, Verne F. Kaub, and Allen 
Zoll—who, by using the false smear, the big 
lie, and similar tactics, are in effect aiding 
rather than combating the Communist cause. 
In the ranks of well-meaning ministers, 
however, the author finds those who place 
the hammer and sickle behind the Cross 
through lending themselves to such Com- 
munist-inspired enterprises as the Peace 
Crusade, the Peace Prayer Vigil and the 
setting up of inter-faith committees for peace 
action. These Communist ventures have en- 
meshed a number of fairly prominent 
Protestants who have been consistently 
friendly to the leftist cause for many years. 
The author thinks that unwittingly and un- 
intentionally some obviously good people 
have allowed themselves to be a part of it, 
as, for example, some excellent Protestant 
leaders who for a time allowed their names 
to appear on the masthead of the magazine 
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called The Protestant, which was from the 
outset a willing tool of the Reds. Behind its 
bitter anti-Catholicism, which won support 
from some able Protestant leaders, the 
magazine (which has now shrunk to a tiny 
leaflet published in Canada by its founder 
Kenneth Leslie) gave support to practically 
every Russian claim including charges of 
American aggression in Korea. 

Alongside of The Protestant in certain of 
its aspects, the author puts the Episcopal 
League for Social Action which had in its 
top leadership such persons as Kenneth 
Forbes and Joseph Fletcher, the latter of 
whom was vice president of the World 
Peace Council, a Communist peace front in 
America. Mr. Roy points out that The Wit- 
ness, another Episcopal organ, (unofficial 


(Continued on next page) 
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(Continued from preceding page) 
however, and not denominationally directed) 
has followed the party line to a considerable 
degree, accepting the theory of germ war- 
fare on the part of the American army in 
Korea. Although by no means so generally 
lending itself to Communist propaganda, 
the author has found even The Churchman, 
a tremendously valuable organ of such long 
and honored standing, tending to be so anti- 
Catholic and friendly to certain aspects of 
Communism that only its frequent publica- 
tion of opposite views by persons like John 
Bennett, Edwin Poteat, Bishop Oxnam and 
Robert McCracken keep it from being listed 
as pretty well left of center in its general 
influence. After considering this particular 
magazine, the author deals with several well- 
known personalities around whom a good 
many storms have raged. These included for 
example, Stephen H. Fritchman, former 
editor of The Christian Register; John Darr, 
an enthusiastic protegé of Professor Harry 
Ward formerly of Union Seminary, Jerome 
Davis and his book Behind Soviet Power 
which has recently received a good deal of 
publicity through the advice given by Con- 
gressman Velde over the air to all his 


hearers to read it. : 

Balancing his conclusions in this chapter, 
the author states his conviction that Com- 
munist influence has been steadily lessening 
recently among Protestants and that many 
of those who formerly were very favorable 
to many Communist points of view have 
seen reason to change their minds. 

In a study of “God and Free Enterprise,” 
the author deals with the preachers of the 
doctrine of laissez-faire who have a naive 
trust in the perfect working of an unchecked 
national economic order. Here he finds some- 
thing that holds the seeds of not only social 
irresponsibility but even of anarchy. Notable 
illustrations of this are the activities of Dr. 
Fifield’s “Spiritual Mobilization,” and in a 
somewhat different class, although related, 
the movements known as “Christian Eco- 
nomics,” “Foundation for Economic Educa- 
tion” and the “Christian Freedom Founda- 
tion,” which tend to see government of any 
kind as an enemy of the people and think 
that no ground can be found between what 
they call libertarianism (which they em- 
brace) and Communism. The curious thing 
seems to be that although they would not 
read the terms “economic determinism” with 


the same convictions as the Communists, 
they are as fatalistic and as materialistic as 
the Communists themselves when it comes 
to this irresistible determinism, at least so it 
appears to the author. It will come as a sur- 
prise to some that the author places in this 
same category an account of the struggle 
which is going on in the National Council 
of Churches over the demands. of certain 
prominent businessmen for powers of cen- 
sorship. 

Apostles of Discord is an explosive and 
highly controversial book. Some of the 
citizens of America who have witnessed the 
development of totalitarianism in many 
parts of the world, as has the present re- 
viewer, would like to be more complacent 
than they can afford to be with respect to 
these movements, which on their face seem 
so absurdly one-sided or even grossly illogi- 
cal, ‘not to say un-Christian and un-Ameri- 
can. It is well to have the general public 
alerted to what is going on in American 
life. The situation is distressingly similar to 
what preceded the eclipse of freedom in a 
number of other countries, and recalls the 
sensation made by the publication several 
years ago of the book /t Can’t Happen Here. 
The plain fact is that it is already happening 
and it is time that a much more awakened 
general public came to the defense of those 
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great majority forces in the Christian 
Church which are set to maintain the pat- 
tern of freedom. They must do it by the 
methods of sound democracy in- which 
minorities as well as majorities, have rights, 
and: the laws of evidence are invoked with 
respect to questions at issue. The book has 
a special interest for friends of the Ecumeni- 
cal Movement because it reveals that for 
every attack from the left against the Ecu- 
menical Movement there is a countervailing 
attack from the right. While some shout that 
the World Council is “the cat’s-paw of Wall 
Street” and the “defender of ultra-conserva- 
tive western economics,” those on another 
platform are hailing it as a leftish influence 
with Communist fringes, if one may mix 
the figure a bit! 

This book, however one may appraise it, 
is a presentation which needs to be reckoned 
with, and one may express the hope that a 
great many people who are not now aware 
of the disruptive forces at work in our coun- 
try will take the opportunity which this 
book affords to come to grips with some 
of the ugly facts. 

HENRY SMITH LEIPER 
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Louis Craig Cornish— 
Life-story of a leader 

LOUIS CRAIG CORNISH: Interpreter 

of Life. By Frances E. F. Cornish. Bos- 

ton: Beacon Press. $2. 

No mind is adequately informed and sym- 
pathetic until it has enriched itself with the 
understanding of what human life is cap- 
able of. To this end biographies of our 
great leaders are a vital part of our reading. 
Louis Craig Cornish was one of these lead- 
ers, and his story is told by Mrs. Cornish 
with clarity, simplicity and charm. No one 
can find it other than satisfying to read, 
and rewarding to re-read. 

There is another advantage in becoming 
acquainted with the story of his life, for 
the book reveals clearly how interwoven it 
was with the history of our free church, 
and of free churches the world around dur- 
ing the past decades of this century. 

It traces his early experiences in school, 
as a co-watcher of the stars in,a great ob- 
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His Word Was With Power 


by HENRY HALLAM SAUNDERSON 


Lynn Harold Hough, former 
Dean, Drew Theological Semi- 
nary: 

“IT have just finished reading 
every word of this moving and 
important book. . . . It reveals 
long scholarly activity, patient 
and reverent thought, and a fine 
structural sense. I cannot imag- 
ine any reader following its 
closely reasoned and deeply spir- 
itual processes of analysis with- 
out receiving lasting benefit... . 
A marvelous book.” 


Charles Edwards Park, Minister 


Emeritus, First Church in Boston 
(Unitarian): 


“A notable addition to Bea- 
con’s growing list of worth-while 
_ titles. . . . The book is of long 


At all bookstores * 
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growth and_ extensive — back- 
ground; the product of years of 
reading, study, thought, constant 
preoccupation with a congenial 
and intensely absorbing subject. 
. . . The book should be read. 

. The book is fearlessly provoc- 
PUVe Ls.) 


Lewis O. Hartman, Former 
Methodist Bishop of New Eng- 
land: 


“ec 


‘HIS WORD WAS WITH POWER’ 
gave me new and valuable in- 
sights into life and teachings of 
our Master. You have presented 
him as the incomparable realist- 
idealist of all time. Thank you 
for the book, and even more for 
the vision of the Eternal as re- 
vealed historically in His son.” 
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servatory, aS a tutor travelling through 
Europe, as a young student and assistant in 
the department of Ethics at Leland Stan- 
ford University and as secretary to Bishop 
Lawrence in Massachusetts. With this wide 
horizon Dr. Cornish chose our fellowship 
of churches as filling his needs, and pre- 
pared for the ministry at Harvard and ac- 
cepted a call to the First Church at Hing- 
ham. In ten significant pages, the book por- 
trays his exceptional gifts as a pastor. 

In 1915, when, as the new Secretary of 
the A.U.A., Dr. Cornish’s fortunes were di- 
rectly united with those of the Unitarian 
fellowship as a whole, his masterful ability 
as an administrator became increasingly evi- 
dent. He became the chief advocate of in- 
creased pensions for ministers. He instituted 
a “retreat” which was developed at 
“Senexet.” It was through him that the large 
estate of Cyrus Whitney came into our pos- 
session. He was the guiding force in de- 
veloping the Shoals Conferences and pur- 
chasing the island. The candlelight service 
was his contribution. 

Dr. Cornish worked tirelessly to promote 
and bring into being “The Free Church of 
America” and in fact the Free Church of 
all countries. He travelled throughout the 
world, studied the free churches wherever 
they were to be found, and assisted and 
encouraged them, becoming the active and 
dynamic president of the International As- 
sociation for Liberal Christianity and Re- 
ligious Freedom. 

A well-presented account of his activities- 
by-the-way, this study includes his almost 
professional understanding and fostering of 
good architecture, his creation of the Har- 
vard Housing Trust to provide for married 
students, and his authorship of timely and 
scholarly books. 

Students of human nature, hero-worship- 
pers and lovers of the free spirit will find 
that this short book feeds a deep hunger, 
and they will finish it, refreshed. 

WILLIAM ROGER GREELEY 
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Fresh insights into 
the historical Jesus 


THE RELIGION OF JESUS. By Leroy 
Waterman. Harper and Bros. $3.00 


To me this is the most clarifying and 
challenging book on Jesus that has appeared 
in many years. Much in the book is fresh 
and some of it is even damaging to certain 
liberal and highly respected interpretations 
of “the historical Jesus.” Yet it is not the 
naive presentation set forth by an independ- 
ent student unaware of the findings of mod- 
ern New Testament scholarship. Dr. Water- 
man writes out of a rich background as 
professor of Oriental Languages and Litera- 
ture at the University of Michigan. 

The book deals with much more than the 
religion of Jesus although that is central to 
the author’s purpose. He presents with a 
new clarity the historical development of 
religious thinking in Israel before the time 
of Jesus. He shows how a diversity of faiths 
was always present and how with the great 
prophets two contradictory religions pre- 
vailed; one a belief in a universal, impar- 
tial, ethical and compassionate God who 
required neither sacrifices nor rituals, and 
the other a faith that was built on the un- 
ethical concept of a “Chosen People” and 
the devitalizing hope of a supernatural 
Messiah who would intervene in world af- 
fairs to rescue his people and to destroy 
their enemies. 

The book distinguishes also with en- 
lightening clarity between the religion of 
the twelve disciples before Jesus’ death and 
after, and the latter faith is contrasted with 
the religion of Paul. All these are presented 
as contradictory to the religion of Jesus. Dr. 
Waterman shows how “the framework of 
Judaic thought became the historic frame- 
work of Christianity, quite apart from, and 
independent of, any specific religious teach- 
ings of Jesus himself.” 

He presents the death of Jesus in A.D. 30 
as a dire tragedy because Jesus had only a 
little over a year in which to impress his 
thinking on his contemporaries, and because 
with the success of Paul as a missionary, 
“the prophetic religion” was no longer given 
expression. “Religious thinking about God 
thereby received a setback of nearly a 
thousand years.* 

To Dr. Waterman it seems impossible to 
believe in Jesus both as a great prophet and 
to believe in him as thinking of himself as 
having an apocalyptic mission at the same 
time. This the author does not merely state 
but by analyzing passage after passage he 
shows the inconsistencies in the records. 
Dr. Waterman’s understanding of Jesus’ 
words “The Kingdom of God is within you” 
is fresh and enlightening. 

The book is not one to be read casually 
or rapidly. It calls for study, and is not a 
popular book. But it sets forth very impor- 
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tant ideas regarding Jesus and Christianity 
which can and should be mediated to the 
rank and file of lay people. As yet our Bea- 
con series in Religious Education contains 
no book on Jesus for young people and 
adults. This book of Dr. Waterman’s may 
well serve as a source of insight and a spur 
to a first-hand study of the Gospel. Our 
ministers and other leaders might well ex- 
periment with it with certain groups in order 
to help our church membership to extricate 
from the inconsistent Gospel records 
enough consistency to make Jesus an hon- 
est-to-goodness person, worthy of admira- 
tion. 

Jesus is not as dynamic a factor in our 
Unitarian and Universalist thought as he 
might well be. This is due, in my judgment, 
not so much to the parochial features in 
Jesus’ teachings as to the general fuzziness 
of our understanding of what he thought 
and said. Having discarded a belief in his 
supernatural nature, it is all the more im- 
portant that we spread an understanding of 
Jesus’ true greatness as it can be found in 
his prophetic messages. SOPHIE L. FAHS 


Combating prejudice in 
the Sunday School 


SUNDAY SCHOOL FIGHTS PREJU- 
DICE. By Mildred Moody Eakin and 
Frank Eakin. New York: Macmillan. 
S20023 

It seems to be a paradox that Sunday 
Schools do a better job with anti-prejudice 
teaching when using the Old Testament 
than when using the New Testament. In 
the Old Testament, the desire to make the 
Bible come alive leads to explanation of 
present-day Jewish worship and festivals, al- 
though the application of biblical truths to 
modern problems is frequently missed. In 
the New Testament, editorial comments oc- 
casionally detract from the expected Chris- 
tian teaching. This book should make every 
reader search his subconscious to discover 
whether some word or attitude belonging 
to a past experience discredits his plea for 
tolerant behavior. 

Mildred and Frank Eakin are optimistic 
about the progress being made by Sunday 
Schools to better Jewish-Gentile, and Negro- 
White relations. They base their optimism 
on facts, reporting principally on a study 
covering a grand total of 84,040 pages of 
elementary materials published in 1946 and 
in the three successive years, 1948 to 1951. 

The sources of their statements are un- 
obtrusively identified with an ingenious 
code, though not many readers are expected 
to run down the references. One source 
quotes a Harvard survey saying “at least 
four out of five Americans are guilty of 
race prejudice. . . Sixty-nine percent 
blamed their parents for their prejudices.” 
So parents as well as Sunday School teach- 
ers may find guidance in the chapters on 


the use of biographies, stories, pictures, 
songs, poems, discussion and activities in 
combating intolerance. 

More activities and projects are urged by 
the authors rather than “overmuch depend- 
ence on talking about the great religious 
persons and truths.” They say “a deed is 
worth a thousand words,” and so commend 
the disposition to deal with interracial mat- 
ters on the level of the local situation. They 
hope as this practice becomes more wide- 
‘spread there will also be more follow-up of 
isolated experiences. The chapter on “Lost 
Opportunities” may enable thoughtful read- 
ers to add personally to this forward move- 
ment of better human relations in the home 
and in the Sunday School. 

MARGUERITE HALLOWELL 


Jesus’ life—a close analysis 


THE SERVANT-MESSIAH, By T. W. 
Manson, Cambridge University Press. 


$2. 


The life of Jesus has an irresistible fas- 
cination for the Christian historian with a 
taste for closer analysis; and the results of 
his constant pre-occupation will especially 
interest members of that happy group 
whose thoughts are focussed in an intense 
burning-point upon their object, and who 
“stay with it” day and night for the better 
part of their lives. 

Yet the ordinary reader will be reminded 
that our concept of Jesus too easily be- 
comes patternized; that by confining our- 
selves to the pattern we miss a great deal 
too valuable to lose. A scrupulous knowl- 
edge of the context of history, world-poli- 
tics, and prevailing thoughts in which Jesus 
worked, enables this author to come up with 
several novelties that may well surprise the 
reader. 

All the conclusions are provocative; sev- 
eral are hard to swallow. For example: that 
there was a Peraean Ministry about equal in 
length to the Galilean Ministry, but of 
which we are told virtually nothing; that 
the Cleansing of the Temple preceded the 
Arrest by the interval between the Feast of 
Tabernacles and the Passover; that his 
Anointment by the woman as he sat at 
meat in the house of Simon the Pharisee, 
was a most critical event, and precipitated 
his arrest. 

With due application the book can easily 
be read in an afternoon; it will be an after- 
noon well spent. CHARLES E. PARK 
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Decency Legion ‘overdue’ 
—help offered for realization 


To the Register: 

I was inspired by the suggestion on page 
7 of the July issue for a “Legion of De- 
ceny.” Certainly this is long overdue and, 
it seems to me, eminently practical. I have 
a long list of people with whom I have 
worked who are sacrificing their all for ex- 
actly this principle as illustrated by the 
Piedmont College affair and much farther 
afield geographically. I am sure I can enlist 
ministers of various denominations as well 
as people in and out of education. 

What interests me before writing to in- 
dividual people is to learn what your inten- 
tions would be so far as providing organi- 
zational leadership. I can push a pen, but I 
want to explain to you that conditions of 
work for us college people, are “normally” 
well-nigh impossible and I already “push 
a pen” day in and day out in trying to run 
a department. No clerical help for me but 
4 or 5 typists for a “Publicity” Department 
is the style, as well as 3 full time staff 
members to get the students—but no more 
to advance what we are supposed to do for 
them when we get them. This is fairly typi- 
cal and, of course, keeps me gnashing my 
teeth, since I know something of adminis- 
tration. 

I am now doing typing, since we have no 
summer school program and I feel I must 
either stay with or provide care for a mother 
in her late eighties. 

In short, I have some ideas—inadequate 
money to carry them out, but I would do 
what I can under the circumstances. 

CATHARINE M. CONRADI 
Gainesville, Ga. 


Democratic ‘Legion’ answers 
editorial demand for decency 


To Register Readers: 

R.F.F. in a valuable editorial (July Reg- 
ister) . . . asks “Why should we not have 
at once a Legion of Decency in foreign 
affairs, large in membership and generously 
financed, which will be prepared to cast its 
weight into the balance... .” 

Fine, but there already is such an or- 
ganization. One of its spearheads is a promi- 
nent Unitarian by the name of Adlai BE. 
Stevenson. It does cast its weight into the 
balance against all the things which R.F.F. 
deplores. (There are only two Democrats in 
the Senate for instance who support the 
things he protests; while about twenty Re- 
publicans do.) 

It is true that this Democratic Legion of 
Decency is not “generously financed... .” 
But the cure for that is to finance it gen- 
erously, not to start a new organization. 

LEWIS A. DEXTER 
Belmont, Mass. 


Too many complaints; too 
little space for Roy, Davies 


To the Register: 

Must so much space be devoted to print- 
ing the bitter complaints of those Unitari- 
ans who confine their liberalism strictly to 
the field of theology? 

The Register is a fine publication, but 
there is all too little space available for 
such articles as those by Ralph Lord Roy 
and A. Powell Davies. (I am convinced 
that Dr. Davies is one of the truly great 
Unitarians of all time.) 

No doubt I am in danger of being at- 
tacked as “subversive,” but I am ordering 
Ralph Lord Roy’s book, Apostles of Discord, 
not to obtain information as to reactionary 
publications to which to subscribe, but to 
learn more about an evil which is surely as 
dangerous as any the Communists have been 
able to cook up for us so far. 

NEIL F, AUSTIN 
Rochester, N. Y. 


Register ‘a lisping lady’; 
Cancel my subscription! 


To The Register: 

Please cancel my subscription to your 
magazine. Not in protest (your editorial pol- 
icy is your own business) do I state the 
following, but since it may interest you to 
know why I wish to cancel my subscription: 

In these busy and parlous times I find 
your magazine a sad one—your articles are 
a weary chorus of undistinguished sermons 
of good intent, roundly saying almost noth- 
ing, and repeating themselves within each 
issue and from issue to issue ad nauseam. 

I repeat, the intent is good, but that is 
not enough; especially when we find such 
different journals as the Nation, the Human- 
ist, and (of all things!) the Commonweal 
(see their remarks on McCarthy) vigorously 
and interestingly dealing with the same ma- 
terials as you do, but contributing new and 
vital information and ideas, and in general 
making your magazine sound like a lisping 
lady of the Christian Scientist Petunia Corps. 

This is purely my feeling, and I trust you 
have sufficient readers (or at least subscrib- 
ers) who go for the sort of thing you’re 
doing. I don’t. 

LOUIS P. SHEPHERD 
Fitchburg, Mass. 


‘McCarthy Project’ initiated 


To Register Readers: 

Our minister, Rev. Aron S. Gilmartin, 
recently preached a sermon drawn largely 
from our Beacon Press book McCarthy: 
The Man, The Senator, The Ism, in which 
he concluded, “I shall work unceasingly to 
expose this man and his methods . . . no 
free man can do less.” This sparked our 


Women’s Alliance into action—the Mc- 
Carthy Project. ' 

We persuaded the Progressive to issue 
reprints of Shelton’s article in the February 
issue, “The Shame of the Senate,” which 
exposes some of McCarthy’s dubious record, 
and how he managed to suppress the Senate 
report thereon and regain his seat. Our 
Alliance Committee sent out to key persons 
some 350 of these reprints with covering 
letter. We also supplied 650 reprints to The 
Ministers’ Packet of our Boston A.U.A., by 
means of which every Unitarian church in 
U.S.A. and Canada and 250 opinion leaders 
have received a copy. 

Then came Agnes E. Meyer’s courageous 
speech in Atlantic City to American educa- 
tors, “Freedom of the Mind,” and the eye- 
opener of Velde’s unwarranted treatment of 
her, as related in Time, March 2/53. Her 
speech was reprinted in National Education 
Association News, Feb. 27/53. We are dis- 
tributing 200 copies to P.T.A. leaders, 
School Boards, University Regents, and col- 
lege student groups. We have interested 
several organizations outside of our own 
church who are doing similarly. By pooling 
our orders we obtain cheaper rates. 

In addition to these activities, we have 
placed both reprints on sale in church 
entry at cost or less, and hope soon to 
include New Republic’s issue Mar. 30/53, 
reprint of the Senate Sub-committee’s re- 
port on McCarthy. Many Alliance members 
and church friends are writing not only to 
Congressmen and the Attorney-General, but 
also to their acquaintances all over America, 
enclosing these leaflets and asking them to 
do likewise. We are sending out over 300 
copies of Mr. Gilmartin’s fine sermon. 

Robert M. Hutchins, former president of 
Chicago University, says: “The miasma of 
thought control that is now spreading over 
this country is the greatest menace to the 
United States since Hitler.” Agnes Meyer 
says: “The only real defense of freedom 
is public opinion.” Already we have seen 
Unitarian ministers attacked. Of all free- 
minded citizens, we Unitarians prize free- 
dom of thought and freedom of expression 
as our most precious heritage. Who should 
speak out if we do not? 

We feel that our McCarthy Project is 
precisely in accordance with No. III of the 
General Alliance “Resolutions for Action” 
at May Meetings. We further feel sure that 
many intelligent citizens within and without 
our denomination are already doing their 
utmost to fight this growing menace of 
McCarthyism. If our Alliance project has 
helped in a small way to spearhead wide- 
spread action which will alert people to 
their present danger, our effort will be 
amply rewarded. Please carry on—and tell 
us what you are doing. 

(MRS.) N. EVELYN MACLAURIN 
President Women’s Alliance, Seattle 


(A price list of the leaflets that are available 
may be obtained by writing to The Women’s 
Alliance, University Unitarian Church, 4555 
Sixteenth Avenue, N.E. Seattle 5, Wash. 
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Resolution threatens 
‘Unitarian witchhunt'’ 


To Register Readers: 

The officers of the U.F.S.J. have prepared 
a statement, for the most part penetrating 
and commendable, printed in July as a letter 
to Register readers. Incorporated in the let- 
ter is the text of a resolution, not previ- 
ously submitted to the churches, but pre- 
sented by the Executive Committee of the 
U.F.S.J. to the American Unitarian Associa- 
tion near the close of its sessions on May 
26th. Circulated among us through this 
magazine and (as I hope) directly to our 
churches as a part of a U.F.S.J. study pack- 
et including various points of view, the 
statement could stimulate responsible con- 
sideration. 

But as a public resolution, by its very 
nature and setting directed to the daily press 
and therefore to non-Unitarians, it is likely 
to be seriously misinterpreted. Those who 
grasp every opportunity to discredit religious 
liberalism can seize upon such statements, 
declaring, “See, the Unitarians have finally 
admitted that they are lousy with Reds!” 
Some months ago an even more unfortunate 
release was printed in the Signal and then 
in the Register, reporting Mr. Herbert Phil- 
brick’s commendation of the Unitarians as 
having done a unique and superior job of 
getting rid of “the agents of Satan” in their 
midst, namely, the Communists. Had some 
documentation to support this citation been 
added, we would know why so great an 
honor as praise by Mr. Philbrick is deserved 
by us. If we have already done so emi- 
nently satisfactory a job—unknown as it is 
to most Unitarians—perhaps we can safely 
afford to take adequate time to evaluate a 
resolution so serious in its implications. The 
U.F.S.J. writers state: “The resolution was 
not understood. It was therefore not 
adopted.” No, my friends, the majority of 
the delegates still in session (some had al- 
ready left) understood only too well the 
danger of precipitous action. 

It was not the incompatibility of Unitari- 
anism and totalitarianism that was denied 
by the vote, as Mr. Dale DeWitt suggests in 
his letter on the subject. Who with the most 
elementary understanding of Unitarian 
principles would question this incompatibil- 
ity? No, the vote declared the incompatibil- 
ity with our principles of anything which 
might easily develop into a Unitarian witch- 
hunt. It is all very well to urge “democratic 
procedures,” but there are altogether too 
many Unitarians who would, I fear, wel- 
come a McCarthy-style “investigation” of 
subversives alleged to be in our. midst. Let 
us avoid giving such pseudo-liberals any en- 
couragement in hounding out of our move- 
ment such prophetic souls (many of course 
in the U.S.F.J.) as we possess. It was not 
asking too much of a resolution to question 
how “firm action” would be taken. Means 
have a way of running wild when not spe- 
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cified—hence the recognition in our society 
of the need for exact specifications of trial 
by due process of law, not merely a vague 
trust in “democratic motivations.” 

As I remarked in opposing the resolution, 
it would be deplorable if, to forestall a pub- 
lic witchhunt by McCarthy and Company, 
we hasten to institute what might indeed be- 
gin as a democratic inquiry but which could 
easily end, in the present hyper-emotional 
atmosphere, in a private witchhunt. Nor 
need we fondly hope that by thus “cleaning 
our own house” we shall then escape the 
attention of an investigating committee if it 
appears that political capital can be made 
out of an inquisition of Unitarians. The rela- 
tively decent and dignified scrutiny we 
might make of fellow-members, even IF kept 
on a democratic and just basis, would never 
satisfy nor appease the professional witch- 
hunters, whose chief concern is not so 
much to defend democracy as to ride to 
greater power on the present wave of sus- 
picion and fear. 

Overt acts which lead us inescapably to 
the conclusion that a member is actually 
seeking to undermine our basic principles of 
freedom and devotion to truth must demand 
action to defend these principles. But un- 
orthodox views are not reason enough to 
institute a purge, “democratic” or not. Let 
us strive to keep our societies social labo- 
ratories in which any. idea can meet other 
ideas in free and open encounter, that we 
may remain dedicated to advancing truth 
and to reverence for facts, not chained to 
official dogma, whether it be theological, 
political, or economic. Above all, let us 
avoid abject submission to the false stand- 
ard of “respectability,” with the mediocrity, 
apathy, and fearfulness such a yardstick of 
behavior always imposes upon the anxious 
conformist. 

(REV.) GEORGE W. MARSHFIELD 
Ottawa, Canada 


What's all the fuss about? 


To Register Readers: 

There was one sentence in Lewis A. Dex- 
ter’s letter in the July Register that I seized 
upon as wonderfully clear and to the point. 
It was: “It... reflects an inability to dis- 
tinguish between conspiracy and heresy. 
... At first I thought he meant that was 
the trouble with our investigating commit- 
tees! It does seem that lots of the people 
named by the committee are harmless but 
interesting heretics, and some are only 
heretical to the extent of criticizing certain 
sanctified ideas of certain classes of intel- 
lects. (Fill in your own documentations.) 
Bishop Oxnam spoke sense when he ap- 
peared, and so did the southern minister 
who hollered so loud he fell off his chair. 

What’s the matter with this country that 
it can’t stand non-conformity, or even pink- 
os and fellow travelers? Economically, and 
politically, and socially this country is 
progressing along the right track, and lib- 


eral, free-thinking little yappers help keep it 
there. If it’s a question of conspiracy, why 
not leave that dirty work to the F.B.I.? 

As for McCarthy, I loved what Rebecca 
West said about his being like a huge power 
plant which generates no steam or power 
and feels wounded and hurt that no one 
appreciates its contributions. 

I may be simple-minded, but it does seem 
to me that it doesn’t really matter what 
ideas anyone has, and everyone should have 
his say, because out of this pot-pourri comes 
Truth. (As close as we can get to it, any- 
way.) No argument is either all wrong or 
all right. Even the communist line right out 
of Moscow sometimes hits on a segment of 
Truth. Dogmatic statements should always 
be suspiciously inspected. People thrashing 
over an idea democratically are more apt to 
come up with a good thought than any sin- 
gle-handed opinionator would be able to do. 
Sticking to these principles I, personally, am 
happily free-wheeling along. What’s all the 
fuss about, anyway? 

ENID P. STERN 
South Euclid, Ohio 


In defense of A.D.A. 


To Register Readers: 

In the July issue, a contribution from E. J. 
Presser makes the remark that the sources 
used by an article in your April issue were 
the CIO News, Americans for Democratic 
Action, Friends of Democracy and Reinhold 
Niebuhr. And it was said that these could 
not be classed as representative of the best 
in American thought. 

I am not going to take exception to this 
slur on the others; but if in America there 
are men or women of clearer thinking or 
higher character than the leaders of the 
A. D. A., they have not appeared in public 
life up to now. 

It is certain that they do not hold that 
the “Law of the Jungle” is the finest thing 
in American economics; but they do stand 
for a much higher type of thinking than the 
N. A. M. Presser so proudly boasts about. 

CARL W. TIFFANY 
Erie, Pa. 


‘Excruciating meaning’ 
To Register Readers: 

I was impressed by the May issue. cover 
illustration of the Cross—in “modern art”; 
indeed, I felt its excruciating meaning as 
its beauty. Surely, one may “see” the Cross 
in whatever pattern he may choose so long 
as it be a cross, symboi of life’s mystery: 
of suffering—even the immolation of inno- 
cence for guilt. ; 

. .. Yes, I was impressed, moved by thi 
cover, as I “felt” it in manner very palpa- 
ble and real. My adult class was silent be- 
fore it, as was I! And in whatever guise it 
be . .. we cannot, nor should we avoid the 
message and challenge of the Cross. For- 
ever haunting our pleasure and ease. Who 
was it said: “We preach Christ—and him, 
crucified”? 

THOS. TURRELL 
Junction City, Kansas 
(Continued on page 36) 
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Editorials express the opinions of the 
individual members of the eit Efi 


The Real Guilt of the Church 


By now it is commonly remarked that in psychological 
terms, Communists are to be best understood as belonging 
to the religious category. That communism has made all 
present religion in the world its chief foe only lends cre- 
dence to the observation: it recognizes its rival. No doubt 
the tyrants of communistic states are as lacking in goals 
beyond their own selfishness and venality as all the other 
tyrants of history, but the people who support the base of 
their triangle of power have a vision, illusory and conse- 
quently devilish, but still a vision of a service beyond 
themselves. Theirs is not merely a political and economic 
revolution. They are devotees of a new idol and they use 
social powers only to bring the world to their god’s order 
and worship. Their duty, as they see it, is to reform the 
very souls of men to the pattern of a theology in which 
they have an absolute faith. It is this fanaticism which 
makes them dangerous, but leaves them vulnerable. 


Their vulnerability is discovered in the axiom that re- 
ligion can only be supplanted by another religion. There- 
fore the religious perversion which is communism, is 
always in jeopardy, as Communists seem to know, when- 
ever it is confronted by any other religion, and it thrives 
when its disguise as a political movement is taken as the 
whole truth. This perversion will not be halted by inquisi- 
torial politicians who are ignorant of the nature of com- 
munism and who are unaware that history testifies that 
a religion need not be true to develop courage under 
threats and a strong desire for martyrdom. The U. S. Con- 
gress, as it is represented in its committees of investigation, 
may, at best, bring public attention to a present danger, 
but it is most doubtful that it will produce a law to sup- 
press it or develop a political force to check it; for it is 
only outwardly political. Communism will perish when 
it is met by that liberty and humanitarian ethic which is 
of a religious faith higher and truer: a faith which elicits 
an interior response from men. The Communist is after 
our souls and we must meet him there on an ancient battle 
field well-marked by memorials to past struggles in church 
history, but too much neglected as a place of action by 
the present church: the field of personal faith. 


The real guilt of the church has nothing to do with 
charges that the clergy has hypocritically presented itself 
as pastors of the flock while running with the wolves. The 
real guilt of the church is that all, clergy and laity alike, 
do not give sufficient evidence of missionary zeal, the 
individually sacrificial life, the inner devotion to the search 
for truth. 


If it is true that communism has appealed to some in- 
tellectuals, it is also true that for a century theology has 
been a mystery to the laity even amongst Protestants, and is 
foreign to many of the clergy. If it is true that communism 


_ has appealed to some manual laborers, it is observed that 


parishes are largely made up of people who do not work 
with their hands. If it is true that Communists have con- 
demned the admitted injustices of the nineteenth century, 
where has been the tongue of Hebrew prophecy and the 
Christian sword of righteousness? 


While it would be unfair to pretend that there has been 
no great witness to the soul’s destiny in our time (some 
famous and many humble people have kept the faith 
alight), it is hardly to be contradicted that religious society, 
the gathered people, the church has failed to show the 
courtesy of love or the courage of conviction to the peoples 
of the world. The church has not done enough to defend 
the weak and to proclaim the essential liberty of men who 
are bound. It was the church’s duty to make for the fullness 
of life and she has permitted a void into which a dark, 
bad spirit has flowed. Communism pretends to fill empty 
bellies; actually it fills empty heads, empty hearts, and 
empty souls. 


It may be dangerous to say so in these days, but a 
calamity worse than the fall of democratic institutions 
could come to pass in this land: those institutions could 
be saved in hollow form. The danger beyond all others 
is that we maintain only a righteous shape devoid of the 
substance of belief in the dignity of man which is of nature 
and of grace, lacking in confidence in that higher and 
natural social law invoked by Jefferson, fearful of that 
trust in one another which flows from a charity higher 
than any law and alone makes for community. A people 
can become a mob and a majority can become a tyranny 
when the collectivized individuals have no higher knowl- 
edge of themselves than their passions reveal. The whited 
sepulcher of society is filled with death. It is the church’s 
duty to show men who live today in the dark places of 
Europe and Asia that faith, even in a tomb, is seminal. 
It is the duty of the church to show us that truth, and it 
is our joy to so live that the world may know the warmth 
and light of the eternal fire within us. We Ween 


Communists In The Clergy 


Here stands a man. Who is he? He is a Protestant 
minister. Five, ten, twenty, thirty years ago he made an 
important decision. He decided to give his life to the 
church. It still sounds a little dramatic to him when any- 
one refers to his decision as the act of “giving his life to 
the church.” Yet those words accurately describe what 
happened. He decided to become a minister only after 
long internal struggle. There were few to encourage him. 
Most people discouraged him. But he became a minister 
nevertheless out of a sincere desire to do for men those 
things which the church enabled and expected him to do. 
He rarely if ever mentions his motives, but in his heart he 
knows they were high. What he wanted was to be a ser- 
vant of God and of his fellow man. 


His path was not an easy one. Genteel poverty was the 
lot of his wife and children. Criticism and backbiting was 
his own. But he did not care. The common task of balanc- 
ing the family budget by uniform economics and un- 
remitting industry on the part of everyone from the 
smallest child drew the family circle close, and he knew 
he enjoyed an intimacy and an esprit de corps of family 
life which most men never achieved. He could see strong 
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character developing in his children. It was the faded hat, 
the threadbare coat and sagging shoes his wife wore and 
the tired lines under her eyes that gave him his greatest 
pang. The backbiters could not hurt him, except when he 
let them; criticism he took for granted; he was happy in 
his work and all his family with him. 

He was beloved by his people as ministers generally 
are. They liked the forthrightness with which he spoke 
his mind, even on controversial issues. They were reas- 
sured by the compassion he showed toward those with 
whom he disagreed. They saw him come to them when 
they were in trouble, quietly lending a helping hand to 
the poor in body and in spirit. 

Here stands this man today—the same man he has been 
since he began his work, except that now he is wiser and 
possessed of greater understanding: here he stands, and 
the world looks upon him and asks itself whether per- 
chance he is a communist. He knows why the world asks 
this question. It is because in the current hysteria over 
communism, men are beginning to make broad accusa- 
tions against the Protestant ministry as a whole. To date 
there have been strong rebuffs to the accusers. These are 
gratifying, but they are not reassuring. 

The accusations continue to be made. When they are 
made, they are given front page publicity, no matter who 
makes them, and regardless of what evidence he may have 
to support what he says. These are days when a man is 
guilty until proved innocent. One of the most ancient and 
sacrosanct rules of Anglo-Saxon jurisprudence is reversed. 
“Let him come forward and clear himself,” the people 
say of the accused. And the individual minister, devotedly 
serving his parish, no more a communist than the people 
in his pews, asks himself: “Must I now try to prove my 
innocence of a charge broadly laid upon the Protestant 
ministry as a whole?” 

After the sickness which grips his heart has passed; 
after the sinking sensation which dragged him to the 
earth is dispelled; after his faith in his work, in the church, 
in his fellow man, has dwindled almost to the vanishing 
point, there comes a quiet change in him, and he knows 
what he must do. First he must lift himself above the 
conflict and the heat of the day. That is where his people 
expect to find him. They look to him for the kind of dis- 
passionate objective judgment upon men and things of 
which they all too often find themselves incapable. 

Secondly, he knows he must not yield his integrity out 
of fright. He must continue to speak his mind. His preach- 
ing will be of little value in the long run if he blunts his 
message and obscures his points. His compassion is not 
to be lessened, it is to be heightened, even toward those 
who seem to want to destroy him. He will speak the truth 
as he understands it, but always in love, always. He will 
not yield his conscience and begin preaching sweetness and 
light, yet neither will he forget that sweetness when it 
has not grown saccharine is one of the qualities of a good 
ministry, and that it is his business to shed light upon 
those who sit in darkness. 

Lastly, he will not lose faith. Rather he finds rising in 
his soul such faith as he has never known before. Living 
in times that try men’s souls, he finds that the flame of 
his faith burns brighter because his own soul is being 
tried. The fire of criticism and suspicion does not find 
him wanting. The villainy of the calumniators who take up 
the hue and cry after the accusers and demand that the 
accused purge themselves publicly does not destroy his 
faith in man. It reminds him only of what he sometimes 
forgets—that Esau was not the only man to sell his birth- 
right for a mess of pottage. 
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Now in times like these, the Protestant minister sees his 
task as he has never seen it before. Now he finds he has 
a mission to fulfill. Often in calm days, he wondered just 
how valuable his work really was. Now he knows. There 
are enemies in his midst who would destroy him. At least 
they would reduce him to impotence. There seems almost 
to be a conspiracy to destroy Protestantism itself, so con- 
trary, so respected and so varied are the attacks upon it 
just now. The youth who in full sincerity decided to give 
his life to the church, now, in his maturity, knows better 
than he knew before what that decision meant, and in 
his heart he is glad. His decision meant a faith in the 
church as the vehicle of man’s spiritual life. It meant the 
faith that man through the church may be helped in the 
living of his life upon Earth. It meant faith in God work- 
ing through men, the just as well as the unjust, the evil 
as well as the good. The Protestant minister has not lost 
that faith. Rather it has been strengthened in him. Hence- 
forth he will speak with a clearer and stronger voice than 
ever before. And when they ask him, as they have asked 
so many before his time, “By what certainty do you say 
these things?” he will not answer but will go on speaking— 
by that authority through which the authentic voice of 
priest and prophet have spoken since the life of man 
began, by the voice of God rising to consciousness in 
the human soul. Dae 


Problems of 
Anti-totalitarianism 


The July number of The Christian Register contains 
many words—some wise as well as vigorous, some amaz- 
ingly harsh and bitter—concerning totalitarian threats to 
our denomination and the way to meet them. Those who 
would divide the liberal forces must be delighted at some 
of what they can read in our pages. 

One who was not at the May Meeting is handicapped 
in judging the outcome of the issues as they arose there, 
for there is obscurity in what is written about them. We 
are told, for example, that the meeting ought to have 
resolved that our churches should become “vigilant” ‘to 
“resist penetration” by “firm action,” rather than “stand 
helpless between the squeeze from the right and the left.” 

It is not apparent, however, that vague, vigorous action 
and helplessness are the only alternatives. There is, after 
all, within this denomination as well as in our democracy, 
a genuine basis for confidence in one another and in the 
ability of our membership and officials to recognize and 
deal properly with conspirators and strident trouble- 
makers. We need not proclaim our virtue or formally 
denounce obvious evil or seek new measures to check 
subversion. We need simply to be efficient in managing 
our affairs according to long-understood principles. We 
can use any genuine information the Congressional in- 
vestigators may turn up, even while opposing their abuses 
of power. 

Let us not, above all, succumb to indiscriminate name- 
calling. Some who have written in our pages condemn fellow 
travelers and extremists of the Right and of the Left, along 
with Communists and Fascists, without defining these 
terms; and we are not told what measures to take against 
them, other than observing what goes on and refusing to 
vest with authority those in whom we lack confidence, as 
we are always committed to doing. 

Absent further specification, and upon the evidence as 
it reaches the hinterland, the May Meeting acted wisely. 
We may justly take confidence in this apparent sound 
working of the democratic process among us. 

R.F.F. 


— 
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Unitarian Horizons 


DOOOOOSOODOODODOOOODOOOODDODODID DIDI DDO DD POLIO 


The Invisible Activities 
Of The Mind 


Among the leaders of Unitarianism in Great Britain, 
there is one whom we have not yet had an opportunity 
to welcome to our American shores and for whom a par- 
ticularly cordial and appreciative welcome is waiting. 
I refer to the Editor of The Inquirer, Rev. E. G. Lee, 
whose intellectual and spiritual qualities some of us have 
long since come to respect and admire. It is our earnest 
hope that a visit from Mr. Lee may be planned for some 
time in the year 1954. 

Not nearly enough of us on this side of the Atlantic are 
regular readers of The Inquirer. If we could greatly in- 
crease our numbers, it would have a powerful and salutary 
effect upon the deeper springs of our religious life, for 
this modest weekly journal contains abundant nourishment 
for the inner life of the spirit, in every issue and on 
almost every page. But it is chiefly from the leading 
articles, written by the Editor himself, that we would draw 
invigorating and stimulating material. Sometimes, to be 
sure, what Mr. Lee has to say to his fellow Unitarians in 
Britain will prove quietly but effectively corrosive of our 
American self-esteem—not because that is what the writer 
intends, but because of the inherent truth and cogency of 
his writing. This will do us no harm, and in the long run 
is certain to do us good. There is precious little com- 
placency in British Unitarianism, and that quality is some- 
thing we could well afford to dispense with altogether. 


A Specific Example 


Let me illustrate my point by citing an example from 
the most recent issue at hand. On the first page of the 
issue of July 11, under the general heading “Domestic 


_ Revolutions,” there is a paragraph that runs as follows: 


No religious community within all the challenges of to-day 
can exist without thought, least of all the Unitarian. The 
change in the outer circumstances of the world is nothing 
compared to the inner change. It is at that point that the 
modern world is fighting for its life. It is a matter of the pro- 
foundest concern that Unitarian scholarship is provided with 
less opportunity probably than at any period in the past. Its 
Opportunity is painful also in contrast with that provided in 
one way or another by other religious bodies. In this matter 
too a tale could be told; it is not being told; it is submerged 
wrongly in a struggle for survival that probably involves the 
pre-war mind. The test for a religious community such as the 
Unitarian may very well come at the point at which it is pre- 
pared to order its affairs for the invisible activities of the mind 
rather than with suppositions that do not concern them. 


With the bearing of that paragraph upon the problems 
now facing British Unitarians I am not at the moment con- 
cerned. What I am concerned with is the bearing of Mr. 
Lee’s words upon our situation in America, and I think 
that bearing is far more important than he could possibly 
have realized. As a matter of fact, he has put his finger 
on what may well prove to be the weakest spot in our 
whole Unitarian movement, both at home and abroad. We 
just do not pay sufficient attention to the invisible activi- 
ties of the mind, out of which, in a free religious fellow- 
ship, spring all the activities of the spirit. 


Using up our Inheritance 


There are a number of things that we American Unitar- 
ians do pretty well. We maintain freedom of thought and 
speech, both in the pulpit and in the pews, to a creditable 
degree. We maintain the tradition of applying religion to 
the problems of contemporary society with self-respecting 
consistency. We manage our own practical affairs with 
about as much of the democracy of a town-meeting as is 
humanly possible. We have a record of heading the 
procession in religious education and in the kind of 
publications that the times require. Our contribution to 
the preservation of democratic idealism is by no means 
negligible. On these counts, and perhaps half a dozen 
others, we have proved ourselves to .be workmen that 
need not to be ashamed. 

But in all these activities we have, for the most part, 
been relying upon the intellectual and spiritual capital 
accumulated by our predecessors, and the plain truth is 
that we are using uv our inheritance. We very badly need 
a strong renewal of emphasis upon the invisible activities 
of the mind. 


Some Imaginary Questions 


The tide is turning, however; and we are beginning to 
recognize the basic importance of the replenishment of 
our inheritance in terms of sound learning and profounder 
insights. But we have still a long way to go, especially in 
our thinking about the ministry. To point up the issue, 
let me briefly set forth three hypothetical and imaginary 
questions, addressed to a denominational official by three 
loyal and imaginative Unitarian laymen: 

(1). “We are looking for a new minister and we have 
decided that the very first requirement is that he must have 
demonstrated his capacity to do sound thinking on the 
fundamental questions of life and religion. We want a 
spiritual leader who can really lead us to do better think- 
ing ourselves. How many men of that kind are available?” 

(2). “I happen to have a couple of thousand dollars 
that I can spare, and I would like to make possible the 
publication of a book by a Unitarian in the field of basic 
theological thought. Do you know such a book that is 
really first-rate from the scholarly point of view but can- 
not be published without a substantial subsidy?” 

(3). “I want to go into the Unitarian ministry, and I 
want advice as to the theological school I should attend. 
Which of the schools will give me the best fundamental 
training in the intellectual disciplines?” 

Imaginary? Not wholly. 

F.M.E. 
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As special observer for The Christian Register, Ralph Lord Roy attended the recent 
Washington hearings at which Bishop Oxnam and Rev. Jack McMichael testified 
before the House Committee on Un-American Activities. Mr. Roy, a Methodist 
minister from Vermont, is author of Avostles of Discord, just published by Beacon 
Press, and of numerous articles in the Christian Century and other magazines, dealing 
with ministries of hate and discord within organized Protestantism. He is a candidate 
for a doctorate in religion and society from Columbia University and Union Theolo- 


gical School, New York City. 
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‘Mr. Protestant’ and the inquisitors 


House hearing held dubious 
victory against anti-liberals 


“MR. COUNSEL, will you plezse call 
the witness?” 

“Will Bishop Oxnam please step for- 
ward.” i 

In this fashion, “Mr. Protestant’ en- 
tered into combat with the House Com- 
mittee on Un-American Activities. After 
a gruelling ten-hour session, he was con- 
ceded the victory. 

To many Americans, Methodism’s 
Bishop G. Bromley Oxnam has become 
the symbol of militant Protestantism, 
battling against any and all foes that 
threaten and contradict the crusading 
gospel that he espouses. Since his days as 
a youthful pastor in California, the state 
of his birth, Oxnam has been waging a 
fight for social welfare, economic justice, 
racial brotherhood. His effort to put 
Christian ideals into practice has led ex- 
tremists to characterize him as “the Red 
Bishop.” A lesser man, especially one 
with so much at stake, would have 
quietly surrendered. But Oxnam returned 
volley for volley. 

The long session, witnessed in part by 
millions of Americans, was an alarming 
spectacle. During the course of the hear- 
ing the bishop taught his nine interroga- 
tors, perched aloft as though upon a 
judges’ throne, many lessons in modern 
political history and in democratic pro- 
cedure. But, embarrassed by this public 
display of their committee’s incompe- 
tence, most members were defensive 
and defiant. With slow and careful de- 
liberateness, this man of the cloth, whose 
integrity is beyond question, exposed the 
dubious assumptions and fallacious meth- 
ods that have characterized the operation 
of the controversial congressional group. 


“To secure redress” 


The genesis of the hearing, held on 
July 21 in the caucus room of the House 
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Office Building, is well known. At his 
own request, Bishop Oxnam appeared “to 
secure redress for the damage done me 
by the releases of information in the 
‘files’ of this Committee.” In his opening 
statement, he charged that the prepara- 
tion and publication of these files was 
giving rise to “a new and vicious form 
of Ku-Kluxism.” The committee, he 
added, was playing “into Communist 
hands . . . by bearing false witness against 
fellow Americans. I believe the 
churches have done and are doing far 
more to destroy the Communist threat to 
faith and to freedom than all investigat- 
ing committees put together.” 

There were other contributing forces, 
however, that finally led to this hearing: 


Certain influential factions, financed 

by big money, await the day when, 
through the media of the House Com- 
mittee, they can equate all liberalism with 
totalitarian communism, and label it 
“subversive.” Oxnam has been a symbol 
of the liberal,-anti-communist movement. 


Ambitious opportunists in the politi- 

cal and religious realms hope to ex- 
ploit such hearings to break into head- 
lines and harvest the consequent publicity 
to advance their selfish ends. 


A large group of fair-minded citi- 

zens, among them several members 
of the committee, were demanding to 
know the evidence behind the widespread 
attacks on the Bishop. 


No theological dogmatist 


But two other forces made the July 21 
hearing unique in legislative annals: 


Oxnam is not a theological dogmatist. 
He has openly objected to those 


The Author 
Protestant elements that insist upon rigid 
conformity to narrowly construed reli- 
gious beliefs. He is an intellectual, who 
has always been willing to temper church 
doctrine with reason to admit scientific 
truth into the realm of theology. More- 
over, the Bishop has been a pioneer in 
the co-operative movement within or- 
ganized Protestantism which, while es- 
sentially within the traditional th2ological 
framework, has been depicted by extreme 
fundamentalists as an agent of the devil. 
Today, many of these fundamentalists— 
more vociferous than at any other time 
since the Scopes “monkey trial” in the 
1920’s—are leading a “crusade” against 
the theological open-mindedness, the in- 
tellectualism, and the ecumenicalism 
which Oxnam represents. 

The American Council of Christian 
Churches, a collection of tiny disgruntled 
sects with under 200,000 adherents, was 
well-represented at the hearing. In fact, 
four of their leaders, special guests of 
Rep. Donald L. Jackson of California, 
sat engrossed in exhaustive note-taking 
on the front row—characterized by re- 
porters as “the Jackson pew.” Carl Mc- 
Intire, unfrocked Presbyterian ‘ minis- 
ter and “caudillo” of this strident fringe, 
was noticeably absent, as he was stirring 
up dissent among Protestants of the 
Far East. Acting leader of the delegation 
was “Cap” Edgar Bundy, self-advertised 
evangelist and American Council “ex- 
pert” on Communist infiltration in the 
churches. 

These representatives of another era 
hung on the Bishop’s words to catch any 
intimation of heresy. Perhaps the state- 
ment they most appreciated came toward 
the end of the hearing, when the wit- 
ness was questioned with regard to his 
visit to a Unitarian church. He said: “I 
had hoped we could have good relations 
between the churches called the Unitarian 
and the Trinitarian.” 


Criticized as ‘pro’ and ‘anti’ 


Another factor figuring in the Ox- 

nam appearance was militant Roman 
Catholicism. Prior to the hearing, per- 
haps more Americans knew the Bishop 
for his criticism of certain Catholic poli- 
cies than for any other of his many ac- 
tivities. (Ironically, the violently anti- 
Catholic American Council—which had 
united with certain Catholic elements to 
castigate the Bishop—has accused Oxnam 
of pro-Catholicism. ) 

There has been a growing assumption 
in more rabid Catholic circles, repre- 
sented by such widely-circulated diocesan 
papers as Our Sunday Visitor and the 
Brooklyn Tablet, that it is impossible to 
be a critic of the Church of Rome and a 
loyal American at the same time. The 
Vatican is, depicted by these extremists 
as the only impregnable bulwark against 
“godless = materialistic © communism”; 
therefore, those who disapprove any pa- 
pal policies are guilty of dividing Amer- 
icans and, in effect, giving aid and com- 
fort to the Kremlin. These papers doubt- 
less enjoyed the spectacle of Protestants 
grilling the symbol of crusading Protes- 
tantism. Rep. Bernard W. Kearney 
(R—N.Y.), the only Catholic member 
of the committee, sat quietly through 
the afternoon session and failed to ap- 
pear in the evening. 

One of the tensest moments of the 
hearing occurred when the committee’s 
belligerent counsel, Robert L. Kunzig, 
charged the witness with supporting the 
Communist magazine, The Protestant, 
from May 1940 to February 1942, when 
Oxnam submitted his resignation as “edi- 
torial adviser.” The counsel read into the 
record testimony of Louis Budenz, who 
identified The Protestant as a vehicle de- 
signed to “wage war’ on the Roman 
Catholic Church. The witness viewed this 
as a challenge to elucidate his actual po- 
sition on Roman Catholicism. “I want to 
say that there is no anti-Catholicism in 
my spirit whatever,” he said. The com- 
mittee’s chairman, Rep. Harold H. Velde 
(R—Ill.), winced and expressed his regret 


_that Oxnam “brought the subject of anti- 


Catholicism up at all.” The Bishop in- 


sisted upon pointing out, amidst encour- 
agement from the audience, that Kunzig 
had raised the issue first, but the flustered 
counsel hurried on to less explosive mat- 
ters. 


A ratio of five to one 


Oxnam was severely handicapped dur- 
ing the hearing. At the outset, he found 
only one active supporter on the tribu- 
nal—Rep. Clyde Doyle (D—Calif.) who 
demonstrated a keen sense of fairness 
throughout the exhausting ten-hour ses- 
sion. Doyle was especially annoyed at 
insistent and repetitive inquiry which 
seemed to convey the impression that the 
committee was questioning Bishop Ox- 


‘Mr. Protestant’ and the inquisitors 


nam’s veracity. Ranged against the wit- 
ness were four Republicans (Kearney, the 
fifth, took no active part) and one Demo- 
crat, Rep. Francis E. Walter of Penn- 
sylvania, co-author of the McCarran- 
Walter immigration act. Walter savagely 
flayed the Bishop for criticising this act, 
suggesting that such critics welcomed 
communist agents from abroad. 

Chairman Velde sought to give the 
witness a fair hearing, but his instinc- 
tive need to defend the committee’s rep- 
utation against all attackers intervened. 
Others of the anti-Oxnam faction were 
Rep. Kit Clardy of Michigan, whose 
fatherly smile, sonorous voice, and 
white hair served as a disarming facade 
for a sharp, condescending manner; 
Rep. Gordon H. Scherer of Ohio, whose 
few words directed at the witness were 
filled with antagonistic contempt; and 
Rep. Donald Jackson of California, who 
came dressed for the hearing in televi- 
sion’s most photogenic color—blue suit, 
blue tie, blue shirt. It was Jackson’s 
charge of March 17 on the floor of the 
House—Bishop Oxnam has “served God 
on Sunday and the Communist front the 
other days of the week’—that led Ox- 
nam to request a public hearing. 


A new batch of ‘evidence’ 


In addition to the initial antagonism 
toward the witness among the commit- 
tee members, there were a number of 
other factors which put him at a dis- 
advantage: 


In anticipation of the hearing, the 
i\ committee’s staff had worked fever- 
ishly to ferret out every shred of evi- 
dence that could possibly be used to cast 
suspicion upon the Bishop. Oxnam, of 
course, had thoroughly familiarized him- 
self with the “record” against him which 
the committee had been releasing for 
several years. He was appearing be- 
fore the House Committee svecifically to 
point out its inaccuracies. However, an- 
other batch of newspaper clippings and 
letterheads, several of them dating back 
to the 1920’s, were suddenly produced as 
new “evidence.” The witness, of course, 
had been given no previous opportunity 
to read these additional “documents” 
and to prepare refutations. 


Many of the exhibits offered by the 
committee’s counsel came from 
highly dubious sources. When news ac- 
counts from The Daily Worker were re- 
peatedly cited to establish a case against 
him, Bishop Oxnam protested. “Person- 
ally,” he said, “I do not think The Daily 
Worker is good authority for anything.” 
The committee also depended for its 
“facts” on individuals and papers at the 
other end of the political spectrum—the 
extreme right wing. One example will 


suffice to illustrate this point. In the early 
evening, Counsel Kunzig quoted a vague 
and irrevelant anti-Oxnam statement of 
over thirty years ago made by the Rev. 
“Bob” Shuler of Los Angeles. Who is Bob 
Shuler? How reliable is he? In 1950, 
Shuler expressed his desire “to live to see 
in the White House a man who has the 
strength, the power, the virility, the 
courage, the ability, the Christianity, the 
conviction, the personality, and the love 
of country which I believe Gerald L. K. 
Smith has.” 


A question of procedures 


A fair hearing was also made im- 

possible by the committee’s question- 
able procedures—a subject which re- 
cently has been discussed extensively in 
Congress and the public press. Oxnam ob- 
jected particularly to two flagrant tactics 
—the committee’s practice of releasing 
unverified and unevaluated material for 
which it accepts no responsibility; and its 
practice of collecting only derogatory in- 
formation (“a scissors and paste process 
of cutting out clippings that damn”) 
coupled with its failure to consider an in- 
dividual’s overall attitudes. He suggested 
that the so-called “public files” might well 
be scrapped and questioned whether the 
F.B.I. is not “better equipped to get the 
facts on real subversives.” 

Even though, according to the press, 
the Bishop was accorded unusual cour- 
tesy, the prejudices held by some mem- 
bers of the committee against the wit- 
ness manifested themselves in frequently 
sharp and sometimes hostile questioning. 

Example: Shortly after the hearing be- 
gan, Kunzig asked Oxnam: “Do you re- 
call whether, as is stated in the Los An- 
geles Times—I am going back now to 
Thursday morning, April 26, 1923—do 
you recall whether you spoke. . . .” Thirty 
years is a long time to remember a 
Thursday morning—and the audience 
broke out into derisive laughter. Said 
Velde: “The Chair has previously an- 
nounced that we cannot in the ordinary 
course of business tolerate any outbreaks 
or any disturbance or approbation or 
disapproval of anything that the witness 
or the counsel or anyone says.” As it 
turned out, Kunzig, with the “record” 
before him, could not establish whether 
the date was April 26, 1923—or August 
30, 1922—or August 30, 1923. When 
the matter was finally resolved, Oxnam 
was able to show that he never had 
spoken before the meeting in question. 
Unverified information of this nature 
made up a large portion of the so-called 
“Oxnam exhibits.” 

Example: In the late evening, the 
counsel brought up the name of “a cer- 
tain Harry P. Ward,’ whom he falsely 
identified as former president of Union 
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Theological Seminary. Ue was quick 
to point out that the correct name was 
Harry F. Ward, and that he actually had 
been a professor—and not president. 
Kunzig continued: “You know he is a 
good friend of yours; is that right?” The 
witness, obviously striving to remain 
calm, replied: “Just a minute. Don’t put 
words in my mouth, please.” Kunzig 
blustered: “Just answer the question!” 


The lists are retroactive 


Many other episodes demonstrated the 
committee’s unjust methods: 

—The committee continually reiterated 
that the citing of a group as a Communist- 
front was “retroactive,” refusing to rec- 
ognize gradual Communist infiltration 
and capture of previously liberal groups. 
(Mr. Kunzig: “I might add that the 
lists are retroactive.) _ 

—Velde frequently was reluctant to 
allow Oxnam the right to interject back- 
ground information to counter false 
charges of pro-communist attitudes. (Mr. 
Velde: “You .are getting out of line, 
Bishop.”’) 

—An attempt was made to discredit 
Oxnam on the grounds that he had sup- 
ported such organizations as the Amer- 
ican Civil Liberties Union and the Com- 
mittee on Militarism in Education, both 
reputable organizations. 

—Citations by such __ irresponsible 
groups as the “Tenney Committee” of 
California were accepted as conclusive 
evidence of pro-communist proclivities. 
(The same Tenney in 1952 ran as vice- 
president on the Christian Nationalist 
ticket sponsored by Gerald L. K. Smith.) 

The fact is, of course, that Oxnam lent 
his name to a large number of social 
causes, a few of which were secretly ma- 
neuvered by Communists, some of which 
later became Communist-controlled, 
others of which had a consistent record 
of anti-communist activity. It was evi- 
dent, however, that the majority of the 
committee was unable to evaluate these 
associations intelligently in light of recent 
political history. They failed to distin- 
guish between churchmen who joined 
many now-suspect organizations in the 
years before the Hitler-Stalin pact of 
1939, who during the 1930’s gave inno- 
cent support to groups that later be- 
came dominated by communist minori- 
ties, who lent their names and’ energies 
to Soviet friendship groups during World 
War II (when it was considered patriotic 
to do so)—and, in contrast, those few 
other churchmen who stuck with the 
Communist Party line at every turn and 
still stick with it today. Logically—from 
the committee’s present assumptions— 
it should call before it every member of 
Congress who voted to join the Soviet 
Union in the war against Germany, who 
supported aid to Russia during that con- 
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flict, or who endorsed the post-war at- 
tempt to co-operate with her through 
the UN. Perhaps all Americans who cast 
their ballots for candidates who sup- 
ported the U.S. foreign policy—such as 
Roosevelt, Willkie, Truman, and Dewey 
—should also be accused of pro-com- 
munism. 


The company he keeps 


Oxnam effectively brought out this 
point during the hearing. The best ex- 
ample, reported widely in the press, was 
his quotation from Eisenhower in sup- 
port of the National Council of Soviet- 
American Friendship, now cited as a 
Communist front. Again, with regard to 
an anti-Franco organization, he pointed 
out that he was joined by Norman Vin- 
cent Peale, known as a right-wing sym- 
pathizer; that on the National Committee 
to Abolish the Poll Tax (cited only by 
the Tenney Committee) he shared the 
company of Congressmen Bender and 
Jennings, Fiorello LaGuardia, and even a 
Roman Catholic bishop; that he support- 
ed The Protestant at the request of Elea- 
nor Roosevelt and contributed an article 
along with Wendell Willkie. 

The ironic truth is that the majority 
of committee members—allegedly “ex- 
perts” in political matters—were not in- 
tentionally malicious, but rather politic- 
ally naive and poorly-informed about the 
emergence and character of the Com- 
munist movement in America. 

It is important, however, that those 
who today take up the cudgels in sup- 
port of those eminent personalities who 
suffer as a result of the undemocratic pro- 
cedures of the House Un-American Ac- 
tivities Committee, recall that there was 
an era, barely past, when many liberals 
employed guilt-by-association techniques 
themselves. Especially during World War 
II, there was a tendency in some quarters 
to label as “fascist” or “un-American” 
any person who did not endorse every 
phase of governmental policy. Such 
groups as Fellowship of Reconciliation 
and the Society of Friends, such person- 
alities as John Haynes Holmes and George 
A. Butterick—now sometimes charged 
with “aiding and abetting” communism 
—were then scorned as “disloyal” in 
some liberal circles because their paci- 
fism led them to oppose the war and to 
urge an early negotiated peace. 


No record of affiliation 


What is the net result of the Oxnam 
hearing? 


Officially, of course, it added up to one 
thing: the Committee resolved that it “has 
no record of a Communist Party affilia- 
tion or membership of Bishop Oxnam.” 
The passage of this resolution, while 
hailed generally as a vindication of the 
Bishop, was a dubious victory. It simply 


highlighted the tragic proportions of the 
present hysteria—that a crusading lib- 
eral, an opponent of all totalitarianism, 
left or right, must seek permission to ap- 
pear to defend himself against unfounded 
but widely publicized charges. Have 
American concepts of justice become so 
distorted that an individual is no longer 
innocent until proved guilty, but -tather 
as under the Soviets guilty until proved 
innocent? 

Other effects of the Oxnam hearing 
will be conditioned by future events. 

Will the committee, in accordance 
with Oxnam’s request, alter any of its 
procedures? Already several new plans 
are being discussed and legislation has 
been drafted to correct current abuses. 
Unless changes are made, hundreds of 
prominent citizens, including other lead- 
ing churchmen like Oxnam, will con- 
tinue to have their “records” broadcast 
indiscriminately across the country. 

Will the public be confused by the ap- 
pearance before the same committee on 
similar charges of both genuine liberals 
like Bishop Oxnam and actual pro-com- 
munists? Already, two of the latter have 
appeared under subpoena: Stephen H. 
Fritchman, Los Angeles Unitarian min- 
ister, before a closed subcommittee ses- 
sion in California in Sestember, 1951 
(see page 28); and Jack R. McMichael, 
long-time leader of the Methodist Fed- 
eration for Social Action, before a tu- 
multuous open House Committee hearing 
July 30-31 of this year. 

Will other Americans take courage 
from Oxnam’s stand and reverse the 
trend toward an enveloping atmosnhere 
of fear and enforced conformity? Some 
observers believe that professional vig- 
ilantes made their major blunder in seek- 
ing to discredit responsible .Protestant 
leadership, well-symbolized in the figure 
of Methodism’s Bishop Oxnam. 
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LENO A HAND SOCIETY 


101 Tremont Street, Boston 


A Society for friendly service founded 
by Dr. Edward Everett Hale in 1870. 


How can children play ball without a 
ball, or color pictures without crayons? 
The Book Mission is trying to meet such 
needs in rural schools by supplying boxes 
of school and play materials as well as 
books. Gifts for this purpose will be 
much appreciated. 


Rev. Harold G. Arnold, President 

Rev. Carl A. Seaward, Clerk 

Kennard Woodworth, Treasurer 

Sarah N. Whitman, Executive Secretary 


MUSICIAN (male with family)—organist, choral 
director, college teacher, M.M. and graduate study, 
Eastman; desires responsible position in liberal 
church or college, or combination. Variety of ex- 
perience, excellent referenccs. Write E. Capen, 
502 N. Jackson, Farmington, Missouri. 


MUSIC for your a functions—services, concerts, cere- 
monies, out-of-doors, with or without your organist, 
choir, soloist. Write: “otha Brass Ensemble, 2830 0” West 
28th Street, Brooklyn, N. 


Gordon D. Hall has, for seven years, been engaged in full-time research in the 
activities, personalities, backgrounds, and purposes of the extreme nationalist, isola- 
tionist, and fascist forces in America. He has studied their leaders at first-hand, and 
amassed a comprehensive file of their bulky and varied literature. A well-known lec- 
turer before university, civic, religious, and fraternal groups, Mr. Hall has contributed 
articles to the Register and The Progressive. His booklet, The Hate Campaign Against 
the U.N., published in the Beacon Press Reference Series, has sold approximately 10,- 


000 copies in six months. 
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Congress and the Rightist extremists 


Fringe leaders find sympathetic ears; 
Congressional Record is sounding board 


IT REQUIRES little imagination to pic- 
ture the behavior of Messrs. Velde, Jack- 
son, McCarthy, or Jenner, if members of 
Congress were suddenly found to be co- 
operating with leaders of the Civil Rights 
Congress or other Communist-dominated 
organizations. 

Members of Congress aren’t likely to 
be found doing any such thing, of course. 
The Marcantonio’s and the Glen Taylor’s 
have long since been retired to private 
life. The 83rd Congress can hardly be 
said to be infiltrated with pro-Communist 
spokesmen. 

But what of the challenges to a free 
society other than Communism? Should 
not the Congress of the United States be 
alerted to the dangers of all anti-demo- 
cratic and anti-social movements? Rep- 
resentative Clyde Doyle of California be- 
lieves that Congress should be so alerted. 
Speaking as a member of the House Un- 
American Activities Committee on July 
16, 1953, Doyle asked all members of 
Congress to be “vigilant and vigorous” in 


* their efforts to determine whether or not 


x 


“activities or propaganda, other than just 
in Communism” lead, as the Communist 
conspiracy does, “to an un-American 
totalitarianism.” 


Breaking bread with extremists 


This is a timely warning, coming at a 
time when several of Doyle’s colleagues 
in the House have been busy breaking 
bread with extremists in the racist-na- 
tionalist network. Current among these 
is Usher L. Burdick, Congressman-At- 
Large from Williston, North Dakota, who 
journeyed to the Adelphia Hotel in Phila- 
delphia on June 13, 1953, to address a 
dinner meeting of W. Henry MacFar- 
land’s American Flag Committee. 


By Gordon D. Hall 


Since the American Flag Committee 
was organized for the ostensible purpose 
of “taking specific action against wide- 
spread efforts to expand the power of the 
United Nations,” it isn’t surprising that 
Congressman Burdick finds the Commit- 
tee attractive. On January 3, 1953, Bur- 
dick introduced H. R. 105, a bill seeking 
our complete withdrawal from the United 
Nations. 

But even with this in mind it is difficult 
to take the opening remarks of Burdick’s 
Philadelphia address seriously: 

“My fellow citizens, knowing the 
background of your organization and 
your alert and unselfish dedication to 
the cause of constitutional govern- 
ment in this great country, I am 
honored to appear before you on 
this occasion.” 

The “background” of the American 
Flag Committee is unsavory indeed. 
Quartered at 876 Granite Street in Phila- 
delphia, this Committee is the successor 
organization to the Nationalist Action 
League which the Attorney-General of 
the United States has officially placed on 
the list of subversive organizations. 

W. Henry MacFarland, Jr., the founder 
and chairman of both the League and 
the American Flag Committee, has a 
“background” no less unsavory. MacFar- 
land served as an organizer for Gerald 
L. K. Smith’s Christian Nationalist Party 
in the 1947-48 period, and a year later 
became the “Associate-Editor” of Conde 
McGinley’s fortnightly publication Com- 
mon Sense, which is published in Union, 
New Jersey. Gerald L. K. Smith con- 
tinues to be America’s most prolific pub- 
lisher of anti-Semitic and anti-Negro 
literature, but Conde McGinley, a post- 
war entry in the field, is rapidly catching 


up. 


On June 13, 1953, Usher Burdick in- 
formed his American Flag Committee 


listeners that the “United Nations is 
nothing but a Communistic enterprise.” 
Five days later, Congressman H. R. 
Gross, a Republican from the Waterloo 
district in Iowa, deemed it a pleasure to 
insert this address by .Burdick in the 
Congressional Record. Gross told the 
speaker of the House-that he wanted the 
speech inserted because Burdick had pro- 
vided “facts worthy of the attention of 
all members of Congress and all Ameri- 
cans.” Eleven thousand reprints of that 
speech are now in circulation through 
the courtesy of Usher Burdick’s office 
and “patriotic” organizations like the 
American Flag Committee. 

Gross, a bitter foe of the United Na- 
tions, seems willing to accept any kind of 
support. On February 6, 1953, Gross 
utilized the better part of pages A536 
through A538 of the Congressional 
Record in an attempt to “dignify” ex- 
Congressman John T. Wood’s address be- 
fore the “San Francisco Conference To 
Abolish the United Nations” the day be- 
fore. Acknowledging Wood’s “continu- 
ing fight to preserve American sover- 
eignty and the individual liberties of 
American citizens,’ Gross endorsed the 
charges that the United Nations is both 
“illegal” and “treasonable,” that it is 
“filled with foreign spies and traitors,” 
and that it “caused the Korean War.” 


A host of extremists 


But Gross did not acknowledge the 
fact that the so-called “San Francisco 
Conference To Abolish the United Na- 
tions” was organized by Gerald L. K. 
Smith and his staff of “Christian Na- 
tionalists.” The programs of the Confer- 
ence made this perfectly clear, and ad- 
dresses were also delivered by Gerald 
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Congress and the Rightist extremists 


L. K. Smith, Florida Ku Klux Klan 
leader Edgar W. Waybright, Sr., and a 
host of other extremists. 


Another politician who helps the right- 
wing extremists to win national publicity 
is Illinois’ veteran Congressman Noah M. 
Mason. Rising on the floor of the House 
on July 27, 1953, Mason directed the 
attention of his colleagues to Economic 
Council Letter No. 315, written by Mer- 
win K. Hart, President of the National 
Economic Council in New York City. 
Mason, a former member of the House 
Un-American Activities | Committee, 
stated that the Hart letter, entitled “See 
Here, Republicans Of The Congress,” 
contained “facts, advice, and suggestions” 
of value, and that it was “deserving” of 
“serious thought on the part of every 
member of Congress.” Mason had the 
full text of the letter inserted in the Ap- 
pendix of the Congressional Record for 
that day. 


The Economic Council Letter is pub- 
lished twice a month. Most of the issues 
are authored by Merwin K. Hart, who 
crams his bitter prejudices into four 
tightly-printed yellow pages. Letter No. 
315 was no exception. Charging that 
“Democratic New Dealism” has given 
way to “Republican New Dealism,” Hart 
began: 


“The Republican majority was 
elected because the American people 
want a change. After 20 years of 
accepting socialism and subsidizing 
communism, of monumental debt, 
of wasted resources and regimented 
people, of the betrayal of loyal allies 
and of arbitrary precipitation of 
Americans into the Korean War, 
they wanted—and  expected—a 
change. 

“But so far they haven’t had it. 
Instead, Democratic New Dealism 
seems merely to have given way to 
Republican New Dealism.” 


A leading ‘hate-merchant’ 


The remainder of the Letter, which 
Noah Mason found to contain “facts, ad- 
vice and suggestions” of value, was taken 
up with anti-British, anti-minority, and 
anti-labor sentiments which have helped 
to establish Merwin K. Hart as one of 
America’s leading hate-merchants. 


In the Hart-piece given stature through 
the Congressional Record, the president 
of the National Economic Council wrote 
that the State Department proposed to 
end the Korean conflict “dishonorably”: 

M4 . The Department has ap- 

parently gone all out to appease 

Communism in Asia. And it has 

done it seemingly at the instance of 

Churchill who has shown himself 

to be close to financial.interests that 
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undoubtedly had a large part in pre- 
cipitating both World War I and 
World War II And now the 
Administration, to the horror of 
informed Americans, seems ready to 
accept Churchill’s dictation of a dis- 
graceful truce.” 
On the subject of “Labor Legislation,” 
Hart charged in the same report that 
“under labor legislation backed by Roose- 
velt and Truman, a large part of private 
enterprise has become well nigh sub- 
jugated to Communist and communistic 
influences; and we have not observed 
that President Eisenhower is unduly dis- 
turbed by this.” His final paragraph con- 
cluded: 
“Unless this trend toward granting 


all the demands of organized minori- 

ties is stopped—and Mr. Eisenhower 

has publicly shown no desire to stop 
it—owners of American enterprises - 
will presently find their holdings ex- 

propriated by a Socialist-Labor or a 

Communist regime.” 

These are but few samples of a kind of 
extreme right-wing infiltration of-Con- 
gress during the first session. Clyde 
Doyle’s suggestion that all Members of 
Congress be “vigilant and vigorous” con- 
cerning challenges to a free society 
“other than Communism”, in addition to 
being alert to the Soviet challenge, came 
at a time when his colleagues were hastily 
winding up the business of the first half 
of the 83rd Congress. He would do well 
to issue the warning again when the 83rd 
Congress gathers to start the second 
session. a 
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This I Believe 


Unbounded love alone can prevent 
‘pending extermination of man by man 


In 1918 I was hunted from pillar to 
post by Communist Government. Finally, 
I was imprisoned and condemned to 
death. Daily, during six weeks, I expected 
to be shot and witnessed shooting of 
my friends and fellow-prisoners. During 
subsequent four years of my stay in Com- 
munist Russia I underwent other painful 
experiences and observed to the heart- 
breaking point endless horrors of human 
bestiality, and a hurricane of death and 
destruction. Exactly in these conditions I 
jotted down in my Diary the following 
“observations of a cold intellect and 
plaintive murmurs of a saddened heart:” 

“Whatever may happen in the future, 
I know that I have learned three things 
which will remain forever convictions of 
my heart as well as my mind. Life, even 
the hardest life, is the most beautiful, 
wonderful, and miraculous treasure in 
the world. Fulfillment of duty is another 
marvelous thing making life happy. This 
is my second conviction. And my third is 
that cruelty, hatred, violence, and injus- 
tice never can and never will be able to 
create a mental, moral, or material mil- 
lenium. The only way toward it is the 
royal road of all-giving creative love, not 
only preached but consistently practiced.” 

Some thirty years passed after these 
lines were jotted down. The tragic events 
of these years, as well as my scientific 
studies immeasurably reinforced these be- 
liefs, and led me even to the establish- 
ment of the Harvard Research Center in 
Creative Altruism. Now, more than ever 
before, I believe in the following truths, 
fully confirmed by our experimental 
studies: 

First, hate begets hate, violence en- 


By Pitirim A. Sorokin 


genders violence, hypocrisy is answered 
by hypocrisy, war generates war, and 
love creates love. 


Second, unselfish love has enormous 
creative and therapeutic potentialities far 
greater than most of the people think. 
Love is a lifegiving force, necessary for 
physical, mental, and moral health. Al- 
truistic persons live longer than egoistic 
individuals. Children deprived of love 
tend to become vitally, morally, and so- 
cially defective. 


Love is the most powerful antidote 
against criminal, morbid, and _ suicidal 
tendencies; against hate, fear, and psy- 
choneuroses. It is an indispensable condi- 
tion for deep and lasting happiness. It is 
goodness and freedom at their loftiest. It 
is the noblest and most powerful educa- 
tional force for the ennoblement of hu- 
manity. 

Finally, only the power of unbounded 
love practiced in regard to all human be- 
ings can defeat the forces of interhuman 
strife, and can prevent the pending ex- 
termination of man by man on this 
planet. Without love no armament, no 
war, no diplomatic machinations, no co- 
ercive police force, no economic or poli- 
tical measures, even no_ super-hydro- 
genic bombs can prevent the pending ca- 
tastrophe. Only love can accomplish this 
miracle. ; 


Mr. Sorokin prepared this statement for Ed Mur- 
row’s program “This I Believe.’ This series of five 
minute broadcasts, on which men and women in all 
walks of life present their personal philosophies, was 
launched in 1949 by four businessmen who were con- 
cerned over the decline of spiritual values. Run without 
profit and depending upon anonymous contributions, 
“This I Believe” is broadcast over 200 U.S. stations 
and Ha ioreien ea ec and the ce America in 
six languages. appears wee in 90 newspapers. 
“This I Believe’ is now a best Belli = book. Bef: 

C Help Inc. 1953. 


Curtis W. Reese, Dean of the Abraham Lincoln Centre in Chicago and immediate 
past-president of the Western Unitarian Conference, was given the annual John 
Haynes Holmes-Arthur L. Weatherly Award in 1952. He served for many years on 
the Board of Trustees of the Meadville Theological School, from which he holds the 
degree of Doctor of Divinity. A well-known humanist spokesman, Dr. Reese is the 
author of Humanist Religion and The Meaning of Humanism. He has contributed 
chapters to both collections of The Voices of Liberalism. 
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The 100-year revolution 


From empty piety to a solid concern 
for man—the record of a century 


A CENTURY IS NOT a long period in 
terms of the span of time on this planet. 
Yet in cumulative change the last cen- 
tury represents rapidity and radicality of 
change far beyond that of any previous 
similar period. Opinions long in the mak- 
ing have come to fruition, ideals but 
dimly held from ancient times have 
burst into bloom, and values only inter- 
mittently sensed by choice souls through 
the ages have come to dominate the con- 
science of enlightened people throughout 
the world. So rapid and far-reaching are 
these changes in opinions, ideals, and 
values that we can hardly grasp their 
significance. So varied and multiple are 
they that we can scarcely comprehend 
them. : 

It will be useful, therefore, to sum- 
marize at least a few of the changes 
in societal ideals, motivating values, and 
religious opinions that appear to have 
come rather fully into the consciousness 
of our time. 

In the field of societal ideals, func- 
_tions, and responsibilities we have under- 
“gone remarkable changes, particularly in 

our understanding of the nature and use 
of government. Many of us can remem- 
ber when the dominant American idea 
was that the proper functions of govern- 
ment should be limited to the areas of 
defense, of maintaining order, of estab- 
lishing rules, and of adjudicating disputes 
between citizens. It was commonly said 
that the least government is the best gov- 
ernment. The positive promotion of the 
public welfare was unduly limited. 

But within the last century we have 
become accustomed to public regulations 
and controls in wide areas of our social 
and economic life. And still more im- 
portant, we now think of government as 
a positive instrument in the hands of the 


By Curtis W. Reese 


people by means of which great cooper- 
ative endeavors can be carried out. The 
Tennessee Valley Authority, rural elec- 
trification, public housing, and the guar- 
anty of bank deposits are striking and 
significant examples of the changed atti- 
tude toward the function of government. 

In the area of social security, govern- 
ment has accepted responsibility for the 
well-being of the people in a way that 
our fathers could hardly have dreamed. 
Public health measures have made great 
headway and still more far-reaching 
measures are in the making. Civil rights, 
the enforcement of which had too long 
been left to the chance action of indivi- 
duals or unusually enlightened officials, 
are now a major concern of the Federal 
government. Much yet remains to be ac- 
complished in this field, but the people 
generally now expect government lead- 
ership in seeing to it that civil rights are 
respected. 


No longer just an umpire 


The shift in opinion from the idea of 
government as a policeman or, at best, 
as an umpire to the ideal of government 
as a means of cooperation in the carry- 
ing out of common purposes for the com- 
monweal is a shift of tremendous import- 
ance. I do not believe that in America 
the idea of the State as an end can ever 
take precedence over the idea of the 
State as means. But it yet remains to be 
seen how effectively we can use govern- 
ment as the instrument par excellence 
for serving the best interests of all the 
people and for guaranteeing the well- 
being of all the people. Today we are at 
least making explicit that which was im- 
plicit in the language of our founding 
fathers when they said that this govern- 


ment was ordained and established “to 
promote the general welfare.” 

The last century has witnessed revolu- 
tionary changes likewise in our concep- 
tion of the very nature of values, motiva- 
tions, and goals. 

We have moved from an individual- 
centered salvation to a social conception 
of the very nature of our souls. The 
teaching that no man liveth unto himself 
alone has taken on new meaning. We are 
what we are because of what others are 
and have been. We all go up or down 
together. We have come to see that there 
can be no widespread individual regen- 
eration without the regeneration of the 
social structure. 

We have moved forward in our under- 
standing of what constitutes a good man. 
We have come to see that nebulous piety 
is not enough, that a sense of awe in 
the presence of mystery is not enough, 
and that good intention is not enough. A 
good man is one who inquires diligently 
into the meaning of facts, who is con- 
crete in his devotion to worthy causes, 
and who translates purpose into action. 

We have witnessed in our time the 
passing of otherworldly goals and the 
emergence of goals related to the world 
in which we live. It was easy to lift our 
gaze above the misery of a real world 
and fix it unon an unreal world of wish 
fulfillment. We have found it more fruit- 
ful, if more difficult, to commit ourselves 
to the achievement of values related to 
our world and to our time. 


“Make the very atoms serve’ 


These changes in opinions, ideals, and 
values have the effect of placing squarely 
on the shoulders of man the responsibil- 
ity for determining the kind of world in 
which man shall live. We can shirk the 
responsibility and drift into chaos, or we 
can accept the responsibility and make 
the very atoms serve the spirit of man. 
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The 100-year revolution 
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The basic knowledge that is at our dis- 
posal, the technological instrumentalities 
that are at hand, and the means that we 
have of acquiring greater knowledge and 
more refined instrumentalities are such 
that no insuperable obstacles stand in the 
way of the realization of the age-old 
dream of a good life for good men in a 
good world. If we will it so, it can be so. 

Chiefly, however, let us no’e changes 
of opinion in the field of religion. The 
development of opinions regarding the 
nature of religious sources, personalities, 
and doctrines are such as to frighten 
those who look to the past and are en- 
cumbered by tradition, but to brighten 
with hope those who look to the future. 

In the matter of religious sources we 
think first of all of the sacred literature 
of the world religions. In past ages, be- 
fore the advent of the critical scientific 
study of documents, religious literature 
had a way of getting itself approved as 
peculiarly authoritative. This authority 
derived from the supernatural origin of 
the literature, or from the unique place 
held by its human author. Usually the 
human author merely mediated the mes- 
sage. When few people could read and 
write, and when still fewer could under- 
stand what was written, it was compara- 
tively easy for writings to gain credence 
as the very word of God, or, at least, as 
the Modernist would say, the norm of re- 
ligious experience. 

So the Vedas and other sacred writ- 
ings held sway in India; the Zendavesta, 
in Persia; the Tripitaka, in Buddhist 
lands; the Classics, in China; the Old 
Testament, in Orthodox Judaism; the 
whole Bible, in Orthodox Christianity; 
the Book of Mormon and the Pearl of 
Great Price, in Mormonism; Science and 
Health with Key to the .Scriptures, in 
Christian Science. 


Fundamentalists in flight 


But, in recent times, critical students 
have successfully challenged not only the 
verbal inspiration of sacred books, but 
also the very idea of authoritative books 
as norms of valid modern religious ex- 
perience. In Christianity the smoke of the 
battle over higher criticism still lingers 
on the far horizon; but for the most 
part the Fundamentalists have been put 
to flight. In the various great religions, 
critical heretics have blazed away at the 
scriptures, with varying results; but with 
the general effect that now the educated 
leaders of all religions look with an ex- 
pression of dismay upon their fellow re- 
ligionists who still appeal to the author- 
ity of sacred volumes. 

With the passing of the unique origin 
of the sacred scriptures, their unique na- 
ture ceased to have unique authority. In 
other words, the trend is definitely away 
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from regarding any ancient writing as the 
norm for modern religious life. The ef- 
fect of this is not to rob the people of 
religious literature, but to increase the 
literary material available for religious 
purposes. All literature, ancient and mod- 
ern, that is profitable for spiritual pur- 
poses is the sacred literature of modern 
religion. 


More ‘holy’ places 


It is likewise with the institutions of 
religion. In spite of the teaching of many 
great religious leaders to the contrary, 
their followers have generally regarded 
organizations, institutions, and places as 
religious sources. At times it has been a 
certain line of succession, at times a par- 
ticular mountain top, at times a temple 
or a cathedral or a shrine. These and 
other visible and invisible evidences that 
peculiar sources of religious life were pos- 
sessed have resulted in streams of pil- 
grims to these sacred sources from the 
most ancient times. It has taken a long 
time for even a portion of the race to 
learn that the spirit of religion is not 
bound, that all worthful organizations 
and institutions and places are holy. But 
the present-day trend is definitely in the 
direction of regarding all inspirational 
movements and places, all experience of 
art and skill and wonder as sources of 
religious inspiration. While this may fin- 
ally have a sad effect upon the institutions 
of organized religion, it will, neverthe- 
less, have a wholesome effect upon the 
life of mankind. The religious institutions 
that would survive must do so in open 
competition with all other human institu- 
tions. This again gives us not fewer 
but more sources of religious inspiration. 


Trend toward the human 


With the passing of scripture and in- 
stitutions as final authoritative religious 
sources, the Modernist type of mind fell 
in with the traditional mystical way and 
declared experience to be the authorita- 
tive religious source. This had a scientific 
sound. It made a universal appeal. It 
gave great promise. But the appeal to ex- 
perience is already going the way of for- 
mer religious sources. In its place will 
come, is now coming, experimental ex- 
perience; that is, scientific method ap- 
plied to the spiritual experience of man. 
Uncontrolled and uncriticized experience 
is no safer guide than the older authori- 
ties. Experiences are varied, multiple, 
and belong to their setting. It is only by 
controlled experience, under conditions 
of testing, that we have good hope of us- 
ing it as a dependable source. We can no 
longer appeal to uncontrolled experience 
as authority in religious matters. The 
study of religious sources tends definitely 


away from the superhuman and authori- 
tative to the human and experimental. 

There is similar change of opinion in 
the appraisal of the dramatic religious 
leaders of history. Most of the religions 
have been builded around the real or suv- 
posed teaching and personality of real or 
mythical founders. Hinduism and Shin- 
toism are possible exceptions. The names 
Zoroaster, Moses, Buddha, Confu- 
cius, Jesus, Mohammed, Joseph Smith, 
and Mary Baker Eddy are associated 
with the origin and history of the reli- 
gions with which their names are so in- 
timately connected. 

To a considerable extent the same is 
true of the sects. Even John the Baptist 
is claimed by the sect that bears his name. 
The name of John Calvin is linked with 
Presbyterianism, John Wesley with 
Methodism, Alexander Campbell with 
Disciples, and so on. Most of the reli- 
gions and sects are the lengthened sha- 
dows of dominant personalities. 

But nothing is surer today than the fact 
that social theory and the democratic 
spirit tend to discount the dramatic 
leader, and to magnify the cumulative 
notions of many people. Codperative 
study and research, and the consensus of 
the competent, are replacing the domi- 
nant personality. 


Away from ‘one-man religion’ 


In my judgment, one of the greatest 
services rendered to religion in our time 
is the freeing of it from the grip of the 
historic, ethnic religious leaders. Thou- 
sands of modern-minded souls in the 
midst of the new social setting, and by 
means of the scientific spirit and method, 
are more competent in the spiritual realm 
than were the fathers of the world re- 
ligions and of the sects of Christendom. 
The trend is away from one-man reli- 
gion and in the direction of a social quest 
to find satisfactory values for all man- 
kind. 

The trend of modern religious thought 
in the evaluation of doctrines is away 
from the dogmatic and in the direction 
of the experimental. It is perhaps here 
that we find the greatest differences be- 
tween the older and the newer mind in 
religious matters. The older mind thinks 
of religion as consisting largely of a set 
of doctrines, and of doctrines as rather 
definitely fixed. The newer mind thinks 
of religion as consisting largely of ex- 
perimental quests, and of the conclusions 
of the quests as tentative. 

The older mind did not hold doctrines 
as hypotheses but as certainties. It was 
concerned with finalities. It felt the need 
of anchoring to some rock of ages. To 
doubt was to be damned. But the 
newer mind thinks of nothing so little as. 
of certainty. In fact it rather doubts 
whether any certainty exists. It feels the 
thrill of novelty. It utilizes postulates and 
hypotheses, not dogmas and certainties. 


The more modern-minded of even the 
conservative clergy regard such basic 
doctrines as God, soul, and immortality 
as hypotheses. They defend these hypo- 
theses on much the same ground as the 
scientists do theirs, namely, as working 
theories to be judged by their results. 

It is a far cry from this modern aitti- 
tude to the old order in religion when a 
Jonathan Edwards spoke with absolute 
certainty of the will of the Calvinistic 
God to the immortal souls that hung on 
his words. There was a dramatic situation. 
Heaven and Hell were as real as North- 
hampton. Immortal souls hung in the bal- 
ance. This situation accounted in large 
part for the great preaching of 
those days. It was likewise in the He- 
brew tradition when prophets spoke the 
will of the eternal. But today it is difficult 
to get oratorical, much less eloquent, 
over the tentative hypotheses that must 
constitute the metaphysical message of 
the modern preacher. 

The trend is away from doctrines 
considered as authoritative pronounce- 
ments about the eternal, and in the di- 
rection of doctrine considered as the 
orderly arrangement of the convictions 
by which we live. 


Religion restated 


Thus may be seen the necessity for a 
restatement of the nature of religion it- 
self. Here again the trend is away from 
religion understood as man’s response 
to “the determiner of destiny,” or even 
as man’s response to superhuman sources 
of fortune; away from religion under- 
stood as “man’s conduct facing God- 
ward,” and from the fascinating and po- 
etic theory that religion is “the life of 
God in the soul of man;” away also from 
the notion that religion is necessarily tied 
up with any theistic interpretation of 
cosmic existence. 

Rather is the trend in the way of re- 
garding religion as a human effort to find 
satisfactory modes of living, in the course 
of which many personal, social, plane- 
tary, and cosmological theories may be 
postulated, tested, and abandoned; the 
abiding thing being the urge to newer 
and newer efforts to reach ever-receding 
goals. 

The vernacular use of the term reli- 
gion is illustrative. When a man commits 
himself to a great cause we say that cause 
becomes his religion. We speak of men 
who make their art or their business or 
their social theory, their religion. 


Knowledge: instrument and hope 


It is not likely that religion will cease 
to concern itself with the effort to under- 
stand man’s cosmic setting, nor should 
it abandon such effort. It is natural that 
man should forever attempt to push 


back the veil of mystery that hangs so 
tantalizingly about him. Modern minds 
are well aware how painfully inadequate 
is our total knowledge; but they feel that 
the little knowledge man does possess is 
his instrument and his hope of further 
conquests of the dark. In controlling life 
situations a little factual knowledge is 
worth worlds of mystery. 

Religion as thus understood is devel- 
oping new ideals and techniques for ac- 
complishing its purpose. Fact finding be- 
comes more significant than wishful pe- 
tition. What man really wants becomes 
of more concern that what it has been 
said that he should want. Aesthetic ex- 
pression is regarded as superior to mon- 
astic repression. Scientific apparatus 
ranks higher than sacred images. The free 
play of free minds replaces the submis- 
sive will. 

In sum, the trend in modern religious 


developments is away from the trans- 
cendent, the authoritative, the dogmatic; 
and toward the human, the experimental, 
the tentative; away from the abnormal, 
the formal, the ritualistic; and toward the 
normal, the informal, the usual; away 
from the extraordinary mystic expression, 
the exalted mood, the otherworldly; and 
toward the ethical, the social, and the 
worldly. 

We are beginning to see that no par- 
ticular philosophy or theology of the na- 
ture of the universe is prerequisite to re- 
ligious living, and that no particular his- 
toric religion is adequate to meet the 
needs of our time. We are coming to un- 
derstand that the liberal attitude of in- 
quiry, implemented by scientific method 
and motivated by social values, is the 
proper way for mature people to face the 
mysteries of the universe and the prob- 
lems of society. 
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Why I am a Unitarian 


Free church affiliation means decisions, 
action—not negativism, timid toleration 


I am a Unitarian, not because of what 
I disbelieve, but because of what I do 
believe. 

Being a Unitarian is for me a daily, 
hourly occupation. It has two sides like 
the obverse and reverse sides of a coin. 
The first is my personal inner develop- 
ment toward a cosmic and serene person- 
ality. The other is my relationship to my 
fellowmen the world over. 

Being a Unitarian means for me mak- 
ing a series of decisions in every depart- 
ment of life, and my yardstick is applied 
to the fabric of man-and-his rights on the 
sole consideration that he is a member 
of the human race, and for that reason 
alone is a creature of worth and dignity. 

As a Unitarian, I shall never, I hope, 
be found “doing good,” as though there 
were some sort of record kept of good 
deeds done. Laotzu, centuries ago, said: 
“The way to do is to be.” 

Being a Unitarian means that I have 
no time to be against things. That which 
I deplore is more effectively undone by 
an affirmative determination. That is, I 
would work to replace perversions of 
justice or bigotries by means of education 
and definitive action, the exact reverse 
of somnolent toleration. I decline to be 
swayed by slogans, generalizations, 
name-calling or scare-heads. 

As a Unitarian I find myself unable to 
make a yardstick of so-called “Christian 
principles,” for the reason that I find 
these principles already woven like a 
golden thread through all the great re- 
ligions of the world from seven-thousand- 
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year-old Hinduism down. They are no 
more to be assigned to Christianity than 
to any other religion. If I should so ap- 
propriate them I would be the loser in 
an understanding of how broad is the 
base of the Universe. 

Unitarianism is not a matter of dis- 
carding what is, for me, outworn theol- 
ogy. Neither is it a condescending toler- 
ance for what others believe, for surely 
the religions of the world may be likened 
to separate paths up the sides of a moun- 
tain which all lead to the peak of man’s 
ultimate vision. His position as a primi- 
tive man or an enlightened one is not a 
question of which path, but of how far 
toward the top he can see. 

Unitarianism is for me, a religion of 
the heart and mind, operating simultane- 
ously. 

The foregoing was adapted from the first in a@ series 


of “Laymen’s Leaflets’ printed by the University 
Unitarian Church of Seattle, Washington. 
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A ‘libertarian’ reply 


Sees Welfare State ‘dethroning God, 
and Middle Way tending toward Lett 


MR. ROY ACCUSES US of being lib- 
ertarian economists. We admit it. He 
does not say what is wrong with our eco- 
nomics. Presumably he does not know, 
for he said to our Mr. Greaves in our of- 
fice, “I don’t pretend to know much about 
economics.” In like vein, Professor R. H. 
Tawney in his book The Attack con- 
fesses that he does not study economic 
theory with the assiduity it deserves. Yet 
he continues to denounce libertarian 
economists and to go all out for a gov- 
ernment-managed economy. To accept 
such doctors for a sick economic order 
would be equivalent to inviting someone 
who had never studied medicine to treat 
us when we are ill. 

Our critic says we are “reactionary” 
whereas we have said again and again 
that we do not defend the present system 
nor, indeed, any past system, as none 
have been sufficiently free or sufficiently 
Christian. We seek freedom for initiative, 
the development of personality, an out- 
pouring of production that would conquer 
poverty, and a daily practice in all of 
life’s relationships of a sincere degree of 
Christianity not yet attained. We pursue 
freedom and Christianity as two desir- 
able goals. They are ideals toward which 
we strive. Measurable realization is far 
in the future—not in the past. 

Mr. Roy criticizes our credo “We stand 
for free enterprise—the economic system 
with the least amount of government and 
the greatest amount of Christianity.” 
That’s it—less government control and 
more God control; less submission to the 
will of man and more harmony with the 
will of God. Mr. Roy does not say what 
is wrong with the credo but merely holds 
it up to ridicule. 


Bring the Bible back 
He finds fault with us for using quota- 
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tions from the Bible. The Bible used to be 
known and quoted extensively by the 
American people. One reason for the de- 
cline in moral standards is the omission 
of the Bible from the home, the school, 
general conversation and in the court- 
room. Anything that will bring the Bible 
back into the common parlance of our 
citizenship would be helpful. 

Mr. Roy accuses the editor of being 
“an outspoken critic of liberalism.” The 
real meaning of liberalism is less govern- 
ment—more liberty. The word has been 
stolen by the advocates of more and big- 
ger government, and they use it to mean 
less individual liberty and more govern- 
ment control and direction of the lives 
and activities of men. If Mr. Roy means 
to say that we have been an outspoken 
critic of the expansion of government, he 
is right. We are, and we shall continue 
to be, because the expansion of govern- 
ment, subordinating the individual more 
and more under the control of whatever 
political group is able to obtain power, 
is the greatest enemy of the freedom of 
man. 


“The menace of Roosevelt” 


Our critic refers to the editor’s book, 
The Menace of Roosevelt and His Poli- 
cies. It predicted eighteen years ago the 
expansion of government intervention 
which has taken place. It was a voice cry- 
ing in the wilderness then, but the menace 
has become very real, and millions of 
our citizens are becoming aware of it. 

Mr. Roy was correct in saying that 
sixty per cent of the letters we received 
from ministers expressed approval of our 
position, twenty per cent were disturbed 
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and twenty per cent sharply critical. The 
percentage approving, however, is mark- 
edly increasing. With tolerance and pa- 
tience we have replied at length and in 
detail to all who have written calling in 
question or objecting to any presentation 
that has appeared in Christian Econom- 
ics. We have not used sarcasm or the 
abusive language with which some of our 
correspondents have addressed us. The 
kindly consideration we have shown in 
corresponding with our critics has 
brought from most of them more consid- 
erate replies. Most of the difficulties have 
been those of semantics. Differences have 
been minimized. This has been helpful to 
the editor, and many of our correspond- 
ents have written that it has been useful 
to them. We always read critical letters 
carefully, thoughtfully and prayerfully. 
They are occasions for rethinking our 
position. We have profited from these 
searching experiences. 


One sixth say no 


A recent sampling of opinion of 
clergymen taken by the Opinion Re- 
search Corporation shows that our pa- 
per has gained a reader acceptance dur- 
ing its short life of two and one half 
years far beyond our fondest expecta- 
tions. Our circulation is now 175,000. 
Seventy-three per cent of the ministers to 
whom it is addressed are aware of re- 
ceiving it, of whom 88 per cent say they 
read it in full or in part. More than half 
of this number say they read it regu- 
larly. About half of the ministers who 
read Christian Economics say they agree 
with its point of view. One sixth dis- 
agree, and about two sixths express no 
opinion. 

To have gained this standing in our 
short existence makes us both thankful 
and humble. 

Mr. Roy says the ministers who ap- 
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prove Christian Economics are “unaware 
of the implications of our ideology.” He 
underestimates the intelligence and 
thinking power of his brethren. We have 
addressed groups of ministers all over 
this country, and we enjoy a large cor- 
respondence with thousands of these de- 
voted men. They are able, well-informed 
and devoted citizens and ambassadors of 
Christ. 


We do believe in “the freest possible 
economic order with the least possible 
amount of government regulation and 
the greatest infusion of the Christian con- 
science at all points,” but we.do not dis- 
believe in government. Government is es- 
sential, but its sphere of action has been 
enlarged far beyond the point of safety. 
We have attempted to define the proper 
line of demarcation between the function 
of government and the exercise of indi- 
vidual freedom. This is not the time and 
place to attempt another discussion of 
this complex problem. 


. Welfare state dangerous 


Mr. Roy is again correct in stating that 
we believe the welfare state, if continued, 
will eventually dethrone God and substi- 
tute the state. It does violate the first 
and Great Commandment and makes it 
necessary for men to obey the state rath- 
er than God if they wish to live. 


Our critic refers to the following quo- 
tation from an address delivered by the 
editor as “The jargon of the dema- 
gogue”: “Why do we barter away our 
liberty and surrender freedom for a 
stinking mess of welfare state pottage 
brewed by power hungry politicians on 
the march to statism? Why do we let 
them wind the skein of controls and so- 
cialization tighter and tighter until even- 
tually they can deliver us bound, gagged 
and helpless into the toils of the om- 
nipotent state?” 


We said it, and we continue to express 
wonder that so many of the American 
people have joined this process of sur- 
rendering their liberties in return for the 
false promises of those who would con- 
trol them through the expanding power 
of the state. 


Mr. Roy says we use the pamphlet 
“Christian Liberalism” to scare up “large 
contributions by painting a sinister pic- 
ture of liberals among the clergy.” The 
sinister picture is true, and the represen- 
tations made in the pamphlet are under- 
stated, but not one contribution has been 
obtained by its use. It was prepared by 
an organization which sought to put on a 
financial campaign for the Christian 
Freedom Foundation, but the campaign 
was not undertaken and the pamphlet 
was not used. Mr. Roy’s assumption 
that we obtained “large contributions” 


from it is one-hundred per cent untrue. 
 & 


A ‘libertarian’ reply 
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Criticism by implication 


With minor exceptions, we think Mr. 
Roy has attempted to present our posi- 
tion fairly. We wish he would state 
wherein we are wrong. He criticizes by 
implication but does not discuss our 
economic philosophy nor attempt to find 
errors in it. If and when he produces 
evidence in theory, history or fact to 
show wherein we are wrong, we shall be 
glad to reply. 

Our critic accuses us of believing that: 


“The only legitimate avenue to social bet- 


terment is through individual conversion.” 
That comes close to the truth. Unchris- 
tian men will not act in a Christian man- 
ner just because they organize and em- 
ploy a policeman to enforce their collec- 
tive decisions. Until the love of Christ 
dwells in the human heart, there is little 
hope for social betterment. Rebirth and 
not law makes men fair, honest, just, 
truthful, generous and kind. 

Mr. Roy erroneously accuses us of be- 
lieving “If a millionaire is converted, it 
is assumed that his abundance will flow 
automatically to assuage the needs of the 
poor.” We assume nothing of the kind. 
The converted millionaire will use a por- 
tion of his means to assuage suffering, 
but if he is intelligent, he will use the 
greater part of his resources to increase 
production. If men sell all they have and 
give to the poor, soon there will be no 
factories, railroads, tools or equipment 
with which to produce commodities 
needed for human survival. One of the 
most useful services anyone can render 
is to help accumulate capital and to use 
it productively to relieve poverty. 


“Be ... not slothful” 


Christ told the rich young ruler to sell 
all he had and give to the poor, but He 
did not tell everyone to do that. Cer- 
tainly we must have propertyless proph- 
ets, but most of us must pay attention to 
capital accumulation and the production 
and distribution of wealth. When Christ 
sent out His followers, He told them to 
stay in the best homes in the cities they 
entered. There wouldn’t have been any 
best homes if people had not been dili- 
gent in business. Christ likewise told His 
disciples to break off the heads of grain 
as they went along, but there wouldn’t 
have been any heads to break off had 
people not stayed at home to plow, plant 
and nurture. “Be . . . not slothful in 
business.” (Romans 12:10-11) 

Mr. Roy indulges in oversimplification 
when he says the libertarian credo stands 
for “God’s Law equals natural law equals 
laissez-fairism.”” We do not deny the 
proper function of the state, but we do 
say it has been very much over-ex- 
panded. Natural Law is a part of God’s 


Law, just as are the laws of health, the 
law of gravity and the Moral Law. 

If a man introduces poison into his 
system, he is violating God’s Law, and 
he must suffer the penalty. “What! Know 
ye not that your body is the temple of 
the Holy Ghost?” (1 Corinthians 6:19) 
To abuse the temple of the Holy Spirit 
by overwork, dissipation, overeating, in- 
dulgence in narcotics or by any other 
means, is to violate God’s temple which 
is committing sin. We are free to do it, 
but we cannot escape the penalty. 

We are free to step off a cliff, but 
God’s law of gravitation exacts the pen- 
alty. We are free to disregard or violate 
the Moral Law, but not with impunity. 
In like manner, we are free to disregard 
economic law, but if we do, we must 
pay the penalty. The free market system 
of producing and distributing wealth op- 
erates more successfully than any other. 
Interference with it results in lower pro- 
duction, greater poverty, and less devel- 
opment of personality. Violation of eco- 
nomic law brings its penalty as certainly 
as violation of any other of God’s laws. 


Rent control “unprofitable” 


Take rent control, for instance. It is 
an interference with freedom. The pen- 
alty is less housing. By making housing 
property unprofitable, it stops the flow 
of capital and labor into construction. It 
causes over-occupation of housing facili- 
ties by some people with greater sc r- 
city for others. It makes it impossible for 
many owners of housing properties to 
keep them in repair. Many such proper- 
ties are being abandoned and are crum- 
bling in ruins because no one can afford 
to maintain them. All of this makes hous- 
ing increasingly scarce, destroys the in- 
dustry. and forces it into government 
ownership with growing scarcity and 
greater problems, including that of po- 
litical favoritism. 

Sin against laws of health, natural law, 
economic law, Moral Law or any of the 
laws of God brings the penalty of partial 
or total destruction of the sinner, de- 
pending, of course, upon the amount and 
persistence of the sin. The Scripture tells 
us “. . . the soul that sinneth, it shall 
die.” (Ezekiel 18:4) 

Within the realm of economics, gov- 
ernment interference with the free mar- 
ket introduces road blocks which prevent 
or retard the flow of labor and capital 
into production of the things the people 
need and want and tends to keep labor 
and facilities devoted to producing 
things not required in such quantity; 
hence leading eventually to total or par- 
tial idleness and failure to devote the 
maximum amount of human energy to 
the most important needs. This means 
less wealth and more poverty. 
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A ‘libertarian’ reply 
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Libertarianism represents the greatest 
measure of freedom consistent with pro- 
tecting the freedom of all, while commu- 
nism represents total government con- 
trol. Many seek a “middle way.” The dif- 
ficulty is that some interference with 
free market economics creates difficul- 
ties, and the remedy always proposed is 
more interference. The “middle way,” 
therefore, tends more and more to the 
left and in practice finally reaches some 
form of statism. 


Middle way may be “mild sin” 


Well-intentioned people hopefully seek 
a “middle way” that will not continually 
tend toward the left. Even though they 
succeeded—and history gives no warrant 
for the hope—their “middle way” would 
mean less production than under free- 
dom. It might be mild sin against eco- 
nomic law and so not exact the full pen- 
alty, but it would exact penalty in propor- 
tion to the violation of freedom. 

Mr. Roy is profoundly mistaken when 
he says “libertarianism” is a philosophy 
of “extreme materialism” tracing the 
source of all good and all evil to eco- 
nomic forces. The source of “libertarian- 
ism” is God. God created men free. To 
remain free they must observe the Moral 
Law. If men are not fair, honest, just, 
truthful, kind and generous—or, in other 
words, if they do not observe the Ten 
Commandments and the Golden Rule— 
there is no hope of maintaining a free 
self-governing society. Liberty as a pos- 
sibility for all men did not become the 
goal of society prior to the acceptance of 
the principles of Christianity. William 
Penn truly said that if men will not be 
governed by God they must be ruled by 
tyrants. Freedom is possible only by the 
observance of God’s laws. By its very 
nature, it is spiritual, the very antithesis 
of materialism. Mr. Roy is completely 
mistaken when he describes “libertarian- 
ism” as “a curious sibling of Marxism.” 


Mr. Roy inveighs against what he calls 
“economic privilege.” But economic privi- 
lege is not long continued or of serious 
proportions apart from government- 
granted privilege. Competition and tech- 
nological advance bring about a contin- 
ual shifting of wants and needs and the 
means of satisfying them. Unless made 
more or less rigid by government inter- 
vention, power passes quickly from one 
individual to another and from one cor- 
poration or industry to another. Under 
the freedom for which we stand, only the 
consumer exercises economic power. In- 
dustries prosper only so long as they con- 
tinue to serve him. On the other hand, 
when government acquires power to 
regulate economic activities, it tends to 
become permanent, and appeal from it 
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grows more and more difficult and, 


eventually, all but impossible. 


Rugged individualism 


Our critic decries “rugged individual- 
ism,’ but the partial realization of 


“rugged individualism” in our country 


gave rise to the hope that poverty could 
be conquered. It produced the highest 
standard of living ever attained by men. 
It produced well-being even for unfor- 


tunate people never before believed to: 


be possible. It gave us a system which 
flowered in charity not only throughout 
our Own country but overflowing to the 
entire world. It made possible a greater 
development of personality, resourceful- 
ness, self-reliance and character than any 
other system ever developed by man. 

Mr. Roy speaks of “the pressing social 
problems that plead for solution” and in- 
timates that such problems arise from 
capitalism and freedom. Does he think 
there are fewer and less severe social 
problems in India and Africa, for in- 
stance, where there has been little devel- 
opment of capitalism? Is not the con- 
trary true, that the freedom and accumu- 
lation of capital that has taken place in 
a few Western countries has solved many 
social problems and produced a much 
greater degree of well-being than has 
been realized in countries with less capi- 
tal and less freedom? Why does Mr. Roy 
level his guns against the system which 
has done more to correct the evil condi- 
tions of which he complains than any 
other, and why does he want to substi- 
tute for it a system which has nothing in 
history or theory to lead men to believe 
that it can help them solve their prob- 
lems? 


To profit is to serve? 


Our critic refers to “libertarianism” as 
economic selfishness. He forgets that suc- 
cess in accumulating profits under a free 
system is based upon service to the peo- 
ple. Under such conditions, profit is a 
measure of the service rendered. It is 
proof that the one who has earned it has 
been able to supply human needs better 
or more cheaply than anyone else; other- 
wise the profit would have gone to other 
suppliers who had succeeded in serving 
the public better. Freedom in the eco- 
nomic world makes possible the fulfill- 
ment of Jesus’ injunction: “But he that is 
greatest among you shall be your sery- 
ant.” (Matthew 23:11) 

Mr. Roy and his kind of believers in 
more government have not fathomed the 
ideology of freedom, nor realized its 
enormous possibilities for human better- 
ment. If the American people could be 
brought to the realization of what free- 


dom under God would do for them, our 
country could rapidly achieve a degree 
of well-being for all heretofore un- 
dreamed of. The Good News of real free- 
dom and human betterment would 
spread rapidly around the world giving 
hope and courage to all men everywhere. 
Moreover, the same system would be ap- 
plicable with equally happy reSults in all 
countries and by all peoples. 
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Heresy: 1515 and 1953 


“We can live together peacefully only 
when we control our intolerance. Even 
though there will always be differences of 
opinion from time to time, we can at any 
rate come to general understandings, can 
love one another, and can enter the bonds 
of peace, pending the day when we shall 
attain unity of faith.” 

“Men are so strongly convinced of the 
soundness of their own opinions, or, rather, 
of the illusive certainty that their own 
opinions are sound, that they despise the 
opinions of others. Cruelties and persecu- 
tions are the outcome of arrogance, so that 
a man will not tolerate others’ differing in 
any way from his own views, although there 
are today almost as many opinions as there 
are individuals.” 

“I do not believe that all those who are 

termed heretics are really heretics. 
The appellation has today become so abu- 
sive, so terrifying, carries with it such an 
atmosphere of opprobrium, that whenever a 
man wishes to rid himself of a private 
enemy, he finds the most convenient way is 
to accuse this foe of heresy. As soon as 
others hear the dreaded name, they are 
filled with such overwhelming fear that they 
stop their ears, and blindly assail, not only 
the alleged heretic, but also those who ven- 
ture to say a word in his favour.” 

“To seek truth and to utter what one be- 
lieves to be true can never be a crime. No 
one must be forced to accept a conviction. 
Conviction is free.” 

—Sebastian Castellio, 1515 


(See page 26) 


Passionate Liberals 


If there is a gospel, or good news, let us 
share it. If we have a faith, let it be evangeli- 
cal, that the glad tidings may. not be shut 
up in our hearts, but may reach the ears and 
hearts of an ever-increasing company. The 
weakness of liberalism is its inarticulateness, 
and its lack of passion. All too often it de- 
generates into total apathy, or if there are 
convictions that persist, they seem not to be 
compelling enough to require dissemination. 
Tolerance is a virtue, but indifference is a 
vice. Indeed indifference is selfishness, and it 
is as much of a blight upon civilization as 
any bigotry that was ever known. 

DANA MCLEAN GREELEY 
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Unitarian membership rises to 88,420; 
percentage growth leads all churches 


With a membership gain of 4,269 in the 
last year, there are now 88,420 Unitarians 
affiliated with the American Unitarian As- 
sociation. According to widely-published fig- 
ures distributed through the Associated 
Press, the percentage of growth for the year 
for the Unitarians is the highest of all 
denominations. 

Based on incomplete figures, the rate was 
4.5, but late figures show that it is actually 
4.8 per cent. Nearest to this was the Pen- 
tecostal Holiness church with 4.3 per cent 
increase, and the Evangelical United Breth- 
ren with 4 per cent. The Roman Catholics 
showed a 3.4 increase, Southern Baptist, 3.5 

_ per cent; all others were considerably lower. 

The figures for Unitarian growth reported 
in the new Unitarian Yearbook to be pub- 
lished soon show: 83,792 in Unitarian 
churches, compared with 80,699 in 1951- 
52; 3,250 in Unitarian fellowships, com- 
pared with 2,371 for last year; and 1,378 
in the Unitarian Church of the Larger 
Fellowship, compared with 1,081 for 1951- 
De. 

By regions, there are now 31,599 Uni- 
tarians in the Southern New England con- 
ference; 4,569 in the Northern conference; 
12,375 in Middle Atlantic, 2,039 in Thomas 
Jefferson; 5,395 in Meadville; 17,028 in 
Western; 2,619 in Southwest Conference; 
7,497 in the Pacific Coast conference; 487 in 
Western Canada, and 184 in Southern. 
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Lutherans criticize 
Unitarian influence 


Pastors of the Augustana Lutheran Church 
were instructed this summer by the synod 
meeting in Chicago not to cooperate with 
any local or state councils which are in- 
fluenced by the Unitarians. Strong criti- 
cism was voiced of the “Unitarian hold on 
church councils,” according to the United 
Evangelical Action journal of July 15. The 
National Council’s purpose includes allegi- 
ance to “Jesus Christ as divine Lord and Sa- 
vior” and the Lutherans feel that local 
councils which include Unitarians deviate 
from this purpose. 


MINISTER HONORED: Dr. Berkeley B. 
Blake, minister of the Santa Barbara Uni- 
tarian church, was honored at a special 
luncheon at the end of his 20 years as leader 
of the church. He came to Santa Barbara’s 
church when it was three years old and had 
but 10 members. He practised law for a 
decade before entering the Unitarian minis- 
try 31 years ago. 


Stoddard resigns 
under pressure 


Former Unitarian moderator Dr. George 
D. Stoddard, resigned in July as president of 
the University of Illinois, under pressure 
from varied groups which had long been 
disturbed by his liberal ideas and his pro- 
gressive administration. 

The groups combined to stimulate a vote 
of “no confidence” from the board of trus- 
tees—which forced the resignation of the 
man who brought the University of Illinois 
to the top of the nation’s ranking universi- 
ties. Isolationists were disturbed by his work 
with UNESCO. Republican Party members 
now in control of the state government 
were annoyed at his support of Stevenson 
and his later refusal to use university posi- 
tions for political patronage. Roman Cath- 
olic groups had been annoyed at what they 
termed the “Godlessness” of the university 
president. Backers of an unsubstantiated and 
unproved “cancer cure” resented his prompt 
denial of the school facilities for research 
on the drug after the American Medical 
Association pronounced it worthless. 

The Christian Century blamed an over- 
emphasis on college football, stating that 
“political spoilsmen” had used “Red” Grange 
as a front to discharge Stoddard, “one of 
the most distinguished educators in Amer- 
ican university life.” Twenty-one of the 22 
university department directors signed a state- 
ment calling the board’s action “contrary to 
all accepted standards of academic freedom.” 


27% OF HARVARD’S HONORS: Among the 15 to receive honorary degrees at Harvard 


ES 


LIKE FATHER, LIKE SON: The two 
Raibles got degrees together at Starr King 
School for the Ministry in June. “Pete” 
Raible who will be assistant minister at the 
First Unitarian Church of Providence (sec- 
ond from left), received his B.D.; his father, 
Rey. Robert Raible of Dallas (right) re- 
ceived an honorary S.T.D. Others are (left), 
Dr. Frank Ricker, and Rev. J. Ford Lewis 
of Stockton. 


Atlanta buys Mormon church 


The United Liberal Church (Unitarian- 
Universalist) in Atlanta, Georgia, which ex- 
pects to organize as a full-fledged church in 
the late months of 1953, has purchased a 
building of the Church of Jesus Christ of 
Latter Day Saints. 

Financed by the American Unitarian As- 
sociation and the Universalist Church of 
America reinvesting the money from the 
sale of the old church property, the pur- 
chase includes two buildings of brick with a 
church auditorium seating 250, a dining-rec- 
reation room, offices, and classrooms. 

There were 59 families and 92 individual 
members as of last May with 48 children in 
the church school. In the first every mem- 
ber canvass, a goal of $3000 was set and— 
more than $4,388 pledged. Rev. Glenn Can- 
field is minister-at-large in Atlanta. 


University’s commencement in June were four Unitarians. Extreme left (back row), William 
G. Saltonstall, principal of Phillips Exeter Academy; number six and seven (back row), 
Arthur O. Lovejoy, philosopher; John P. Marquand, novelist; extreme right (front row), 
Dexter Perkins, historian and moderator of the American Unitarian Association. 

Photo by Gordon N. Converse, Christian Science Monitor 
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Universalist-Unitarian youth 


vote to merge two groups 


MEET ‘LIBERAL RELIGIOUS YOUTH’: The young people of the Unitarian and Uni- 


versalist denominations voted in a moving ceremony to merge their two groups and incor- 
porate next year under this new title. Shown above are the delegates at the Hanover 
conference in June. Many of the young people deeply affected by the growing strength 
symbolized by the merger were close to tears as the final tally was announced, 


The youth are paving the way for the 
adults as a new era emerges in the long 
history of Unitarian and Universalist coop- 
eration. Setting an example for their elder 
statesmen, they voted to merge the Amer- 
ican Unitarian Youth and the Universalist 
Youth Fellowship, the action arising out of 
the joint continental convention held at 
Hanover College, Hanover, Ind. in June. 

Representing local AUY and UYF votes 
throughout the United States and Canada, 
the delegates voted constitutional merger by 
an overwhelming majority. The AUY vote 
was unanimous and the UYF tally indicated 
only four negative votes and one abstention, 
with the UYF voting unanimous support of 
merger. Now that the proposal to merge 
has been officially passed, the AUY and 
UYF will enter a transition period of ap- 
proximately one year and then incorporate 
as One organization under the name Liberal 
Religious Youth. 

The two religious youth organizations, 
with members ranging from 12—25 years of 
age, are similar in purpose, activities and or- 
ganizational structure, and have been closely 
associated for several years. The Hanover 
meeting was the third joint convention held 
by the AUY and UYF. Both groups have 
been exploring the possibility of merger since 
1949 (and have talked about getting together 
long before that) and have been actively 
preparing for the final vote since 1951. 

AUY (Young People’s Religious Union 
until 1942) and UYF (Young People’s 
Christian Union until 1941) were both re- 
organized and revitalized in the early 40’s. 
YPRU and YPCU were founded in the lat- 
ter part of the 19th century. 

For many years AUY and UYF have 
maintained mutual cooperation in certain 
phases of their activity. Since 1948 they 
have exchanged a delegate at conventions. 
Since 1947 several committees have been 
joint and since 1946 publications have been 
produced on a collaborative basis. Both 
groups have been affiliated with the Interna- 
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tional Religious Fellowship and World As- 
sembly of Youth for many years. In 1949 
both conventions established a Joint Rela- 
tions Committee to foster cooperation and 
look into the possibilities of merger, also 
voting to hold a joint convention in 1951. 
At that 51 convention both groups took a 
big stride further and voted to work toward 
merger, indicating that the final considera- 
tion would occur in 1953. In 1952 a pro- 
posed constitution was passed, giving the 
Joint Relations Committee (headed by Joan 
Prichard of Nashua, N.H.) something con- 
crete to work on for presentation this year, 
the year of the decisive vote. Since the vote 
was strongly in favor of merger, the new or- 
ganization, the Liberal Religious Youth, will 
be in ‘full operation after the transition 
period of approximately one year. 

There is a difference between merger and 
federal union. The delegates at Andover were 
concerned with federal union of the Uni- 
tarian and Universalists denominations above 
the parish level. This involves an intermedi- 
ary association to be in charge of the joint 
functions of publications, education and pub- 
lic relations. Thus the liason association cre- 
ated by federal union would not be taking 
the place of the American Unitarian Asso- 
ciation and the Universalist Church of 
America. But the youth have gone a step 
further in voting to merge, because this 
means that the AUY and UYF will be com- 
pletely dissolved after the transition period 
when the new corporation, the Liberal Reli- 
gious Youth, will be the official organization 
of Unitarian and Universalist youth. 

There were 156 present at the Hanover 
convention (held June 21—28), represent- 
ing one Canadian province, 23 states and 
the District of Columbia. 

New officers elected at the convention are 
AUY: president, Clara Weiss Mayo, Welles- 
ley Hills, Mass.; vice-president, Jean Grant, 
Cedar Rapids, Iowa; secretary, Ralph 


iKlein, Columbus, Ohio and council mem- 


bers (representing geographical districts): 
New England, Martha Mayo, Nashua, N.H.; 
Louis Chiaramonte, Dorchester, Mass.; Gail 
Jertson, Fairhaven, Mass.; Roberta Martin, 
Roxbury, Mass.; and John Ertha, Bangor, 
Me.; Middle Atlantic: Ann Bridge, Buffalo, 
N.Y.; Irene Lander, Wilmington, Del.; Mid- 
west: Kim Beach, Bay Village, Ohio; Vir- 
ginia Dregger, Minneapolis, Minn.; Paula 
Fritze, Des Moines, lowa; Southwest: Carol 
Morris, Tulsa, Okla.; West Coast: Don Pen- 
nell, Seattle, Wash.; Tom Johnson, Sacra-1/ 
mento, California; Canada, Linda Wittick, 
Toronto, Ont. 

New UYF officers are: president, Rozelle 
Royall, Clinton, N. Carolina; vice-president, 
James E. Munroe, Jr., North Attleboro, 
Mass.; secretary, Lorraine Savage, Melrose, 
Mass.; treasurer, Warren Green, Concord, 
N.H.; Trustees, Graham Prindle, Poland, 
N.Y.; Bob Johnson, Bangor, Me., and Chuck 
Ford, Abington, Mass. 

Chairman of the joint business sessions 
was Eileen Layton, Oklahoma City, past 
president of AUY and new Associate Di- 
rector. 

Adult leaders on the convention program 
included Sam Wright, director of AUY, and 
Alice Harrison, UYF director, both of Bos- 
ton; Dr. James Luther Adams, Chicago Uni- 
versity; Edwin H. Wilson, American Hu- 
manist Association; Dr. Tracy Pullman, min- 
ister of the Detroit Unitarian-Universalist 
church (Church of Our Father), represent- 
ing the American Unitarian Association; 
Mr. and Mrs. Charles Van Dine, Dayton, 
Ohio, convention host and hostess; Mildred 
Vickers, Boston, AUY officer manager, and 
Paul B. Henniges, former AUY director, 
Peoria, Ill., banquet speaker. 

Workshop leaders were: race relations, 
propaganda analysis, Dr. Alfred McClung 
Lee, president of the Unitarian Fellowship 
for Social Justice and professor of sociology 
and anthropology at Brooklyn College; so- 
cial action, world liberalism; Dr. Homer 
Jack, minister of the Unitarian church in 
Evanston, IIl.; liberal histories, Dr. Emerson 
Lalone, Editor of the Universalist Leader, 
also representing the UCA, Boston. 

CAROL MORRIS 


Unitarians praised 
by Life Magazine 

After the Supreme Court of the U.S. up- 
held an ancient law proscribing segregation 
in Washington, D.C.’s eating places, Life 
Magazine of July 13, in an editorial entitled 
“Washington Is Changing,” pointed out that 
race relations in the nation’s capitol have 
improved considerably. “The problem of race 
relations can be solved only by good sense 
and good heart. More and more white Wash- 
ingtonians are showing that they have both. 
Many churches have done fine work, notably 
the Catholics, the Quakers, the Unitarians, 
and the Ethical Culture Society; the Epis- 
copalians have started admitting Negro chil- 
dren to their church schools; Jewish leaders 
have been active, working mainly through 
their civic organizations. (The Presbyterian, 
Methodist and Baptist churches, however, 
have not done as much.)” 


KING’S CHAPEL: 44 new members and 
associate members were welcomed into 
King’s Chapel membership in Boston in 
May. This is the largest group ever to join 


Graner, Cambridge, Mass.; treasurer, nem) the famous old Unitarian church in one 
month. 


- Unitarians hold ‘gathering of the clan’: 
conferences focus on action 


Unitarians—who enjoy discussion so much 
that they choose it for a summer vacation 
sport—thronged to summer conferences 
again this year—with an emphasis on put- 
ting religion into practice. 

A wide variety of programs greeted them 
—depending on their destination. At the 
Thomas Jefferson Southern Unitarian Insti- 
tute in Blue Ridge, N.C. Aug. 25-30, Uni- 
tarians could learn the problems of their 
Southern region, the progress of the “new 
south” and “The Challenge of Morality in 
Any Age of Science,” led by Dr. Howard 
Odum, dean of southern sociologists. An- 
other aspect of the same problem was the 
theme at Ardmore’s sessions of -the South- 
western Conference August 30-September 6. 
Dr. Erich Albrecht of Tulane University led 
morning lectures on “Social Change and the 
Role of the Church.” 

Equally concerned about the role of re- 
ligion in society were northwest Unitarians 
meeting at Lewis and Clark College, Port- 


- land, Ore. to hear Rev. Harry C. Meserve 
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of San Francisco on the theme: “Religion 
and Government: Friends or Foes of Free- 
dom.” The Pacific-Southwest Instituite of Re- 
ligious Liberals: Unitarian and Universalist, 
at Camp Radford June 20-27, discussed ‘“Im- 
plementing the Religious Conscience Today” 
with leaders from other churches and insti- 
tutions giving their viewpoints. The religious 
conscience was directed specifically to the 
“United World Community” at Stebbins In- 
stitute at Asilomar, Calif. August 23-30, with 
a panel discussion directed by Berkeley 
Blake, Arnold Crompton, Ford Lewis, Ste- 
phen Thiermann, Robert Valett (part of a 
faculty of 29!). 

The annual World Order Week at Star Is- 
land, Portsmouth, N.H. featured a deliber- 
ately constructive approach to the world sit- 
uation: “The Practical Problem of World 
Peace—What Compromises Does It De- 
mand.” Speakers included Dr. Dexter Per- 
kins, Dr. I. L. Claude Jr., Rev. Basil Viney 
(from Wales) and the public relations di- 
rector from the Indian delegation to the 
United Nations—a daily panel of four 
chosen to represent attitudes from opposing 
points on the political spectrum thrashed out 
explosive world issues in stimulating debate. 
(More than a dozen denominations were 
represented, and more than a dozen states). 

At Lake Geneva, the Midwest Unitarian 
Summer Assembly heard Prof. Orville Linck 
of Wayne University lead their morning lec- 
tures on “Ethics and Economics—how to 
get from Sunday to Monday.” During youth 
week at the lake, Universalist minister 
George Lapoint of Rochester, Minn., led with 
the theme: “Applying Liberal Ethics to Con- 
flicts in Modern Living.” June 28—July 4. 

The Women’s Alliance, equally concerned 
with the practical application of religion, 
sponsored a Leadership Training Conference 
from July 25—August 1 on the campus of 
Hillsdale College, Mich. with the theme: 
“Building a Bridge from Idea to Action.” 
Lectures by Hillsdale President, Dr. Don 
Phillips, and Dr. Warren Ketcham, educa- 
tional psychologist, centered around the need 
to safeguard public schools against attack. 
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“Signs of Promise in an Age of Anxiety” 
was the focal idea for the Northeast Alli- 
ance Conference at Star Island July 11-18 
at which Rev. Joseph Barth of Miami led a 
unique project in which delegates played 
out for the week roles representing preju- 
dices and political attitudes at variance with 
their own. Those who played “the commu- 
nist” and other dogmatists had the easiest 
time; interestingly and significantly enough 
—it was the role of the “liberal” that was 
the hardest to play. 

A number of conferences featured reli- 
gious educational methods. At the Middle 
Atlantic “R.E.” conference at Pocono Crest 
Hotels, Pa., in June nearly 150 enrolled (a 
sharp increase over last year) to talk about 
“Today’s Children in Tomorrow’s World.” 
Special workshops were held at a teacher- 
training institute at the Midwest Unitarian 
Summer Assembly, at the Southwest Con- 
ference, and at the Meadville Unitarian 
Conference Summer Institute at Chautauqua, 
where a workshop for parents and teachers 
was led by Dr. Rudolf Dreikurs. A special 
religious education week was conducted at 
Star Island. 


Barneveld celebrates 
150th anniversary 


On October 2, 3, 4, the Unitarian Church 
in Barneveld, New York, first to be estab- 
lished in the state, will celebrate its 150th 
anniversary with a Barneveld Pilgrimage 
by members of the Mohawk Valley Con- 
ference. 

The church’s ties in European Unitarian- 
ism and Socinianism in Holland give it a sig- 
nificant history in the Unitarian movement. 
Religious liberals have kept the church alive 
since its founding in the small village 12 
miles north of Utica. The address Friday 
night will be given by Dr. Pierre Van 
Paassen; an original play by Dr. Phillips En- 
decott Osgood will be given Saturday night, 
and Dr. Frederick May Eliot will preach 
Sunday at a service which includes the in- 
stallation of Rev. T. C. Adams as minister 
of the church. 


School Bible 
classes scored 


According to Church and State, July, Uni- 
tarian and Baptist ministers in North Caro- 
lina joined together in a fight to maintain 
the wall of separation between church and 
State. 

Public school Bible classes in Charlotte 
and Mecklenburg Counties, defended by 
the Central Committee of Contributing 
Churches, have been attacked by Unitarians 
and a number of Baptists. 


CORRECTION PLEASE: The Austin Uni- 
tarian Fellowship would like to explain that 
the All-Austin Nursery School, an interracial 
nursery school, was sponsored by parents 
from several denominations and not by the 
Texas Unitarians alone. 
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THE POETS’ OWN CHURCH: A unique 
project of the First Parish in Cambridge is 
the “Poets’ Church” sponsored by the Pea- 
body Club of young adults. Poets are in- 
vited to read their works each year. Mem- 
bers of the committee above: Mrs. I. L. 
Claude, Jr., Dr. I. L. Claude, Jr., Florence 
L. Monsen, James L. Harris, and Claudine 
Maroni. 


5DOODODOOOOOSSOSCOOOOOOCOCOOCOOOOD 
Historic changes mark 
New England churches 


In Boston and Providence, Unitarian 
churches have taken historic steps. The Ar- 
lington Street Church, Boston, has changed 
its charter of 1805 to extend to all members 
the privileges of proprietorship; new mem- 
bers will have the same standing as pew 
owners. The First Congregational Society 
(Unitarian) of Providence, after 300 years, 
has changed its name to the First Unitarian 
Church of Providence. 

The Boston church amendment necessi- 
tated a bill before the legislature and ap- 
proval of the proprietors, or pew owners, 
who alone had been qualified members of 
the church corporation, though much of the 
business of the church had actually been han- 
dled by the Parish League and its General 
Committee. By this move toward greater 
democracy, the proprietors can elect to the 
corporation all regular and active members 
of the church who wish this privilege and 
responsibility. Old proprietors need not 
give up their pews, but there will be no 
reason to elect further proprietors. The le- 
gal name has been changed from “Propri- 
etors of Arlington Street Church” to “Ar- 
lington Street Church.” This goal has been 
sought by many in the church for three- 
quarters of a century. There were no nega- 
tive votes recorded. 

Said the newsletter of the new First Uni- 
tarian Church of Providence of the change: 
“It was accomplished by a gracious under- 
standing of the progressive spirit which per- 
meates our beloved old church, and the de- 
sire of its present members that we shall 
meet the challenging needs of our day with 
the full resources of the liberal Christianity 
we hold dear.” 

The Providence Evening Bulletin reported 

that it “marked a final yielding by the his- 
toric minded membership to a move expected 
to end confusion of the church with leading 
Congregational churches of the city.” 
USC MOVING DAY: The Unitarian Serv- 
ice Committee office in New York has moved 
to the following address: Carnegie Endow- 
ment International Center, 345 East 46th 
Street, New York 17. 
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GROUND BROKEN IN W. NEWTON: Members of the First Unitarian Society in 


Newton broke ground before church closed for the summer for an addition to the church, 
containing a children’s chapel, eight classrooms and parish kitchen. Total cost will be $62,- 
000. Minister John O. Fisher is fifth from right in second row; L. Fabian Bachrach Jr., chair- 
man of the building find committee (extreme right, second row); A. Bela Sziklas, architect, 


(left, fourth row). 


Alliances stress new 
churchmanship projects 


Churchmanship, one of the six points in 
the program of the General Alliance, has 
been expressed in action in a variety of ways 
by branches across the nation. 

In Syracuse, New York, Alliance members 
made between forty and fifty calls on sick 
and bereaved parishoners, and shut-ins. A 
telephone committee was formed by the 
Toledo, Ohio Alliance to call members for 
monthly luncheons, report illness, and spread 
goodwill. This committee also provides an 
inspirational talk or reading for each meet- 
ing. : 
Hospitality, one of the three areas stressed 
by the G.A. Committee for the coming year, 
was implemented by the Philadelphia, Pa. 
branch when it gave a dinner to welcome 
new church members and acquaint them 
with various organizations and activities in 
which they might participate. In Leominster, 
Mass., the Alliance has taken charge of 
flowers and hospitality at Sunday Services. 
They recently instituted a Coffee Hour. 

Alliance members have found various 
means of expressing “Loyalty to the Church,” 
a second area emphasized by the Committee. 
A large aluminum Drip-o-lator and a new 
slide projector are gifts of the Alliance in 
the Beverly Fellowship of Chicago, Illinois. 
These active women also made new draper- 
ies for the redecorated auditorium, and 
mailed copies of Sunday sermons to mem- 
bers who were unable to attend church. In 
Tacoma, Washington, twenty-four hymn 
books were purchased for the church, and a 
pencil sharpener for the church school. 
The branch in Burlington, Vermont tried an 
intellectual approach. “What Our Church 
Needs” was the subject of a panel discussion 
at the evening Alliance meeting. 
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Unitarians irreligious 


says Dallas paper 


After the First Unitarian Church of Dal- 
las celebrated Thomas Jefferson’s brithday in 
the spring (a celebration echoed in a num- 
ber of Unitarian churches) with a service of 
rededication to freedom and democracy, a 
fundamentalist paper responded with scorn. 

Said The Evangelist of May 7 in an edi- 
torial called “A Unitarian Saint?”: “It is 
not unusual that our new ambassador to 
Italy, Clare Booth (‘I Remember I1 Papa’) 
Luce said Jefferson was the only non-Chris- 
tian to sign the Declaration of Independence. 
Her statement unified the Unitarians in a 
unanimous outcry. Thomas Jefferson they 
said ‘stands as one of the great Unitarian 
laymen, and his writing and thinking were 
instrumental in the formation of the Uni- 
tarian religion!’ So one person says Jeffer- 
son had no religion. Others say he was a 
Unitarian. We ask if there is any differ- 
ence?” 

The editorial was called forth by an ad- 
dress answering Miss Luce by Solon Smith, 
prominent Unitarian layman from Oklahoma 
City, and former member of the A.U.A. 
Commission on Planning and Review. At the 
dedication ceremony, Dallas’ rhythmic choir 
danced the Declaration of Independence in 
a tribute to America’s third president. 


USF] in conference 


U.S. Attorney General Herbert Brownell, 
Jr. has invited the Unitarian Fellowship for 
Social Justice to participate in the Eighth 
National Conference on Citizenship to be 
held at Washington, D.C., September 17-19, 
1953. The U.S. Department of Justice and 
the National Education Association are co- 
operating in sponsoring the discussion of 
“What Price Freedom?” _ 


Boston ministers 
apologize to Britain 


After a group of twelve Boston ministers, 
five of them Unitarians, apologized publicly 
to Great Britain for McCarthy’s attack, head- 
lines in papers throughout the world greeted 
their statement. 

The ministers said that McCarthy’s clash 
with Clement Attlee was “cheap and ill- 
tempered and unbefitting a United States 
Senator. Senator McCarthy has become a 
source of great embarrassment to the Amer- 
ican people,” their letter said, “but we have 
real confidence in the fundamental common 
sense of the citizens of our country or we 
would feel that he constitutes a serious threat 
to American democracy and the peace of 
the world. 

“His ideas and his tactics are as un-Amer- 
ican as those of any man in public life to- 
day. He himself is the antithesis of what 
we admire in the great heroes of freedom 
and humanity in our nation’s history.” 

Unitarians who signed were Rev. Duncan 
Howlett, First Church in Boston; Rev. Dana 
McLean Greeley, Arlington Street Church; 
Rev. Clayton Brooks Hale, Second Church 
in Boston; Rev. Robert B. Day, Benevolent 
Fraternity of Unitarian Churches; Rev. 
George R. Plagenz, assistant minister, King’s 
Chapel. 

A number of letters from Boston readers 
came to the signers condemning their ac- 
tion, others praising it. 
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ANY REGISTERS TO SPARE? 
The circulation department of The 
Christian Register would like to 
have any extra copies of the March 
and April issues for 1953. Both is- 
sues sold out and are in constant 
demand. 
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Servetus-Castellio 
honored at Geneva 


With the theme, “The Idea and History 
of Toleration,” an international celebration 
was held from August 21—23 at Geneva, 
Switzerland, in honor of two religious lib- 
eral heroes—Castellio and Servetus. 

Rev. Edward Cahill, director of the de- 
partment of world churches of the American 
Unitarian Association, attended and Percival 
F. Brundage, American president of the In- 
ternational Association for Religious Free- 
dom, was chairman of the opening session. 

Addresses were given by Dr. Bruno 
Becker, president of the International Cas- 
tellio committee, Dr. L. J. Van Holk of Ley- 
den, Prof. Leon E. Halkin of Liege, Dr. Jean 
Schorer of Geneva, Prof. Stanislav Kot, for- 
mer minister and ambassador of Poland; Lu- 
cien Hussell of Vienna; Pasteur G. Marchal 
of Paris, Dr. Andre Bouvier of Geneva, 
Rev. H. Stewart Carter of Cambridge; Dr. 
Enno Van Gelder, The Hague. 

A ceremony was conducted for the dedi- 
cation of restored Castellio monument which 
had been partially destroyed by the Nazis. 
The 400th anniversary of the burning of 
Servetus at the stake will occur in October. 

(See page 22) 
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Madison library lifts ban on Beacon 
Press’ biography of Sen. McCarthy 


Columns of print in the Madison papers 
and items in Drew Pearson’s column called 
attention this summer to a ban on the Bea- 
con Press book McCarthy, The Man, The 
Senator, The ‘Ism’ by Anderson and May 
by the Madison Public Library. 

Taking up the cudgels was the Madison 
Capital-Times which discovered that the li- 
brary staff was showing to potential bor- 
rowers of the book a copy of a Westbrook 
Pegler column denouncing the book. A 
note attached to the clipping read: “Miss 
Farr (librarian) has given us the attached 
clipping to express her reason for not buying 
the book ‘McCarthy, The Man, The Sena- 
tor, ‘The Ism, It should be used-to answer 
questions as to why we do not have the 
book.” The Unitarian church of Madison 
thereupon offered a free copy of the book to 
the library but it was not accepted; day after 
day, the Capital-Times ran a news item re- 
porting that the copy had not yet been 
accepted. 

After the local chapter of the American 
Civil Liberties Union advised the library to 
buy not only Anderson and May’s book— 
but also McCarthy’s own book which the 
library had not stocked—the library board 
met and voted to buy both. 

An editorial early in the campaign of the 
Madison paper said: “It is incredible to 
think that Westbrook Pegler is the arbiter 
of what books should appear on the shelves 
of the Madison Free Library. . . . The bar- 
ring of the Anderson and May book is an 
astounding revelation of the dismal depths 
to which we have sunk in this age of hys- 
teria.” The paper published photographs of 
Hitler’s Mein Kampf and books by Karl 
Marx, both of which were allowed space 
on the Madison public library shelves. 

When the Unitarians offered the free copy, 
Miss Farr had said she was not “ready to 
jump into a purchase of the book” and 
would have to “study it further.” The letter 
making the offer from Rev. Max D. Gaebler 
was re-printed. It said. “The book in ques- 
tion is an important one in which we have 
a stake since it was published by our own 
Beacon Press.” Sales of the book at the 
Church’s book table and in local bookstores 
went up sharply during the fracas. 


Starr King gives 
honorary degrees 


Two honorary doctorates were awarded 
at the Starr King School for the Ministry 
commencement in June—one to Rev. Robert 
J. Raible, the second to Rev. Frank G. 
Ricker. Mr. Raible’s doctorate of scientific 
theology was given for his work as “a 
denominational leader who has exemplified 
the pattern of democratic cooperation which 
is the mark of the Unitarian fellowship.” 
The same degree went to Mr. Ricker “whose 
administrative genius and personal helpful- 
ness have made him an effective counsel- 
lor to religious liberals over a seemingly im- 
possible territory and the utmost variety of 


4 outlooks. At the moment of their unprece- 


dented westward expansion, he has served 
our free churches with practical wisdom, 
boundless zeal, and single-minded devotion.” 


College apologizes 
for Unitarian slur 


For several months before college closed, 
notices published by the Unitarian Church 
of Richmond, Va. on the bulletin board of 
the University of Richmond were mutilated. 
Apologies for the insult to the Unitarians 
were issued by the dean of religious activi- 
ties and by the Richmond Collegian, stu- 
dent paper. 

Remarks such as “Unitarians believe 
nothing about nothing” and, “This ‘church’ 
is not a church” were scribbled on the an- 
nouncements of Unitarian services. When 
the poster announced postponement of meet- 
ings for the summer months, the “jokester” 
inquired: “How can the members of this 
‘church’ stand the heat of Hell if they can- 
not stand the heat of summer.” A posted 
appeal for tolerance was ripped in two. 

Said the editorial in the college paper: 
“We believe that such action is contrary to 
the American principle of religious freedom. 
Such action on our campus is a disgrace to 
our University. . . . No matter how much 
you may disagree with the beliefs of others, 
they have a right to their beliefs as long as 
they do not harm others.” 


LAUDED IN PAPER: Rev. G. T. Hempel- 
mann of Clifton Unitarian Church, Louis- 
ville, Ky., won headlines in the Courier- 
Journal this summer on his 50th anniver- 
sary. 


NEALE ELECTED: Rev. Laurance I. Neale 
minister of the Unitarian Church of All 
Souls, New York City, was elected presi- 
dent of the East Midtown Ministers Asso- 
ciation. 


300% GROWTH: Indoor nursery in the First Parish Church (Unitarian) of Lexington, 
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Ye congregation celebrates 
200th birthday in Barre 


The 200th anniversary of ye First Parish 
Church of Barre, Mass., was celebrated Aug- 
ust 9 with an order of service copied from 
old-time programs and reproduced on wall 
paper as in the early Colonial days. 

“Ye small choir” and “ye big choir” sang 
and “Ye Pastor White” participated while 
“Ye Deacons” received “offering of New 
Tenor Monies To Further Ye Church.” And 
it when came time for hymn singing, lined 
in old tyme style by Dea. Eaton, all were 
instructed to “join lustily with ye choir, 2 
vers2s_ will do.” Attendance was excellent. 
At a public supper earlier, Mrs. Elsie H. 
Smith, church historian, costumed and pro- 
duced her original pageant covering the 
early years of the church. (Roscoe E. John- 
son, chairman of funds for the First Parish, 
offers to give “on-the-spot coaching” to 
any New England churches who would 
like to conduct a similar program.) 


Hartford minister 
challenges probers 


Mrs. Eleanor Roosevelt, quoted in the 
Hartford Times, said she “very decidedly” 
agreed with a statement by Rev. Payson Mil- 
ler, minister of the Unitarian Church of 
Hartford, that law-enforcement agencies, not 
Congressional investigating committees, 
should search for subversion. 

Mr. Miller told his congregation that he 
agreed that the threat of Communism held 
great dangers but that the pro-communist 
elements could be dealt with by churches 
themselves, and churches “by their authority 
over their ministers can render them rela- 
tively harmless, if necessary, by denying 
them pastorates and pulpits.” 
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Mass., is part of the new $60,000 expansion of the church school which was made neces- 
sary by a 300% growth between 1947 and 1951. 
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CLASS OUT-OF-DOORS: Children of the first grade class of the new Unitarian Church of 
Princeton, New Jersey, meet for church school. The Rev. Straughan Gettier will become 


the new church’s first minister this fall. 


Minister's testimony 
released by Congress 


The testimony of Rev. Stephen H. Fritch- 
man, minister of the First Unitarian Church 
of Los Angeles, who was subpoened to ap- 
pear before a subcommittee of the House 
Committee on Un-American Activities in 
September, 1951, was released in Washing- 
ton July 31, at the end of the hearing of 
Rev. Jack McMichael, one of the executive 
secretaries of the Methodist Federation for 
Social Action. 


The Committee had quizzed Mr. Fritch- 
man about his alleged affiliation with a 
number of organizations, including known 
pro-communist fronts, and had asked him 
if he was at that time a member of the 
Communist Party. He declined to answer all 
of these questions “on the grounds that it 
may tend to incriminate or degrade me and 
violate my privilege under the Constitution 
and especially under the fifth amendment.” 
He gave the same answer when asked if 
the Communist Party is dedicated to over- 
throw of the U.S. government by force, and 
the same answer when asked if he was “in 
any way connected with the [Los Angeles 
chapter of the] Unitarian Fellowship for So- 
cial Justice.” (The UFSJ points out that it 
has no responsibility for the actions or opin- 
ions of any local chapters, including the one 
in the First Unitarian Church of Los An- 
geles.) 

The Committee questioned him about an 
editorial of his in The Christian Register 
in the mid-1940’s, condemning the American 
Civil Liberties Union for supporting Gerald 
L. K. Smith’s right to speak. Mr. Fritchman 
replied: ‘I believe, as I have said in my pub- 
lished works, that civil liberties belong to 
everyone; that the incitement to violence is 
not a part of free speech. . . .” He added 
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that “I do not believe the Constitution pro- 
tects those that would advocate force and 
violence against individual citizens of the 
United States.” 


At the Oxnam hearing July 21, the Meth- 

odist bishop was asked if he had spoken in 
the Los Angeles pulpit in 1952. He said that 
he had, (having known Dr. Burdette Backus, 
minister of that church from 1920 to 1936). 
Representative Jackson said: “I will say that, 
that in all of the City of Los Angeles there 
is perhaps no individual who has been as 
closely associated with the Communist Party 
or Communist front organizations over a pe- 
riod of many years as has Reverend Fritch- 
man.” 
***Tn 1946, when questioned formally by 
the executive committee of the American 
Unitarian Association, Mr. Fritchman de- 
nied being a Communist. In 1947 he was 
dismissed as editor. 


New conference gets director 


Rev. Thomas A. Sinclair, newly-elected 
executive secretary of the Northern New 
England Region of Unitarian Churches, 
took office July 1. The new conference has 
two delegates—one a minister and one a 
lay representative from each of three state 
organizations, the Maine Unitarian Asso- 
ciation, the New Hampshire Unitarian Asso- 
ciation, and the Vermont Unitarian Con- 
ference. 


Efforts to form the new region began in 
the fall of 1950 and a constitution was rati- 
fied at the annual state meetings in 1951. 
The present officers are Frederick Youngs, 
Bangor, chairman; Rev. Robert Henry 
Holmes, Kennebunk, secretary; Floyd Avery, 
Concord, treasurer; Rev. Gustave Leining, 
Franklin, N.H.; Leicester Douglas, Burling- 
ton, Vt.; and Rev. Gerald FitzPatrick, Mont- 
pelier, Vt. 


Stevenson sends note 
to Unitarian session 


A letter from Adlai Stevenson, member of 
the Bloomington, Ill. Unitarian church, re- 
greting his inability to attend, was read at 
the Western Unitarian Conference’s 101st 
annual meeting at Indianapolis. He said in 
part: “By the time your meeting takes place 
I shall have travelled far enough on my 
journey around the world to have acquired 
an enlarged appreciation of individual free- 
dom as the basic source of social advance- 
ment and the ultimate bulwark of the Spirit 
of Man. I am certain that I shall under- 
stand more clearly than ever before that 
this freedom comprehends economic im- 
provement as well as the intellectual lati- 
tude to pursue and assert one’s own beliefs 
in all fields of human interest and knowl- 
edge. 


*“There will, I am sure, be a vastly height- 
ened respect on my part for the degree to 
which we have attained this goal of in- 
dividual freedom—so defined—here in our 
own country. There will also, however, be 
a similarly increased fear of retrogression 
on our part. Having come so far, it is un- 
thinkable that we should lose any of the 
progress we have made. That is why I 
earnestly hope that your meeting will ad- 
dress itself in some considerable degree to 
the specific issues which throng the path of 
freedom, such as the guaranty of civil liber- 
ties, the assurance of educational freedom, 
and the practice of real brotherhood be- 
tween man and man. 


“The commitment of our faith to these 
concerns is well-known and long-standing. 
The context of our time, however, demands 
that it be renewed with even greater de- 
votion and steadfastness of purpose. I am 
confident that your meeting will do just 
that.” 


BIRTHDAY AND INSTALLATION: On 
the occasion of Emerson’s 150th anniversary 
May 25, The Rev. Clayton Brooks Hale was 
installed as the 24th minister of The Second 
Church in Boston. Left to right: Dr. Edwin 
Prince Booth; Charles A. Newhall; Mr. 
Hale; and Rev. Todd J. Taylor, associate 
minister, Second Church. 


Unitarian named 
U. S. Comptroller 


Ray M. Gidney, long-time Unitarian and 
member of the board of trustees and finance 
committee of the First Unitarian Church of 
Cleveland, has been appointed Comptrol- 
ler of the United States Currency. 

Mr. Gidney who has been president of 
the Cleveland Federal Reserve Bank, serv- 
ing 500 banks in the fourth district of the 
Federal Reserve System, has gone to Wash- 
ington to assume his new job. Fifty of his 
sixty-six years have been devoted to banking. 

The new comptroller 
the Cleveland Bank from November 1, 1944 
until April 16, 1953. He was educated at 
the University of California, graduating in 
1912. In 1914, he became secretary to Adolf 
Miller with the Federal Reserve Board. In 
1916, he was placed on the Examining Board 
of the Federal Reserve and the next year 
went to the New York Federal Reserve Bank. 

Two years later, Mr. Gidney became man- 
ager of the Buffalo branch and later came 
to Cleveland. He has held executive posi- 
tions with the Federal Reserve System longer 
than anyone else now serving. 

An editorial in the Cleveland papers, 
called “The Government’s Gain,” said that 
“Early in life Ray Millard Gidney chose to 
pattern his career on the motto: ‘Get the 
Facts.’ . . . To his new job under Secretary 
of the Treasury George M. Humphrey, he 


: ood. 
brings a strong sense of public relations and 
a desire for good will within his organiza- 
tion. Gidney’s success along those lines will 
long be felt in this community. .. . Aside to 
President Eisenhower: For all his other 
talents you will be sure to appreciate Gid- 
ney, but watch out when he gets on the 
topic of golf. The man shoots in the low 80s 
and might outdo you at your favorite 
hobby.” 
Mr. Gidney has been a member of the 
First Unitarian Church since 1944 and a 
member of Unitarian churches in Buffalo 
and Ridgewood, N. J. before that. Mrs. Gid- 
ney is vice president of the Women’s Alli- 
-ance in her church in Cleveland. Her hus- 
band was also active in community service, 
holding the position of President of the 
Cleveland Community Fund last year. 
q 
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FOR A UNITARIAN, BY A UNITARIAN: Justice Harold Burton of the United States 
Supreme Court, swears in Jerome K. Kuykendall, Washington Unitarian, who has recently 
been appointed chairman of the Federal Power Commission. 


Rochester minister 
lauded on 25th 


“He has lived courageously and gener- 
ously,” said the Rochester Democrat-Chron- 
icle in a May editorial on the occasion of 
Rev. David Rhys William’s 25th anniversary 
in the pulpit of the First Unitarian Church. 

“Dr. Williams long since proved that his 
interest is in humanity, not on political 
gains,’ the paper said. “He has fought, he 
has challenged and he has condemned when 
he saw the need.” 

The church’s plans to celebrate were hast- 
ily reorganized when Dr. Williams an- 
nounced his anniversary would be noted a 
week earlier than they had expected. After 
the service, Dr. Williams was detained by 
several members while several hundred as- 
sembled outside in a ring designated by a 
police block around a car they had bought 
as a gift. When the Rochester minister fin- 
ally emerged from the building he was 
greeted by the carefully prepared surprise. 
Letters of congratulation were read from 
local ministers and additional gifts of auto- 
mobile insurance and a year’s supply of gas 
coupons were given to Dr. Williams. 

Assessing his 25th years, Dr. Williams 
said that the church’s role is as a “prophetic 
force in human history . . . its function is 
to speak courageously and clearly on the 
pressing moral and social problems of our 
times. . . . It must challenge spiritual com- 
placency in high places and low, defend the 
sacredness of human personality and the in- 
alienable rights of individuals and minority 
groups .’ Dr. Williams came _ to 
Rochester in 1928 from the pastorate of 
the Third Unitarian Church of Chicago. 


HEADS WESTERN LIBERALS: Rev. Ed- 
win T. Buehrer, minister of Third Unitarian 
Church, Chicago, was elected president of 
the Western Unitarian Conference in May 
at the 101st annual session of the confer- 
ence. He succeeds Curtis W. Reese. 


Heads Power Commission 


Jerome K. Kuykendall, who organized the 
Olympia Washington Unitarian Fellowship 
and was its president in its first year, has 
been sworn in as chairman of the Federal 
Power Commission. 

The 45-year-old Republican was chairman 
of the Washington State Public Service 
Commission and was assistant state attorney 
general from 1941-44 and, after Naval duty 
as a lieutenant in World War II, from 
1946-47. He was born in Pomeroy, Wash- 
ington, and received his law degree from 
the University of Washington. © 

Mr. and Mrs. Kuykendall joined the 
Church of the Larger Fellowship in 1952 
and in the fall of that year organized the 
Unitarian Fellowship of Olympia. During 
its first six months, the fellowship reached 
a membership of more than 50. Kuykendall 
was also treasurer of the Pacific Northwest 
Liberal Religious Educators Association. 

Kuykendall’s father is retired State Su- 
perior Court Judge E. V. Kuykendall, who 
headed the Washington State Department of 
Public Works 30 years ago. 
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Hunting gets 


Layman’‘s award 


Leonard Hunting of Portland, Ore. was 
given the Pacific Coast Layman’s Award 
for 1953 at the commencement exercises of 
the Starr King School for the Ministry, June 
9. The award, given jointly by the Pacific 
Coast Unitarian Council and the school for 
“outstanding service to the denomination,” 
went to a man who has been vice president 
of the American Unitarian Association, and 
a member of the A.U.A. nominating com- 
mittee and the Unitarian Service Committee 
board. Mr. Hunting has visited a number of 
new Unitarian fellowships in the Northwest 
and potential Unitarians in Alaska in an en- 
thusiastic attempt to encourage growth in 
the liberal religious movement. 
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Churchmanship Projects 


Baltimore women experiment 
in an ‘adventure in brotherhood 


Here is the story of two groups in Bal- 
timore who provided for their members the 
opportunity to gain a better understanding 
of the problems faced today by our own 
and other countries. The Young Women’s 
Club of the First Unitarian Church invited 
the members of the Public Affairs Commit- 
tee of the Madison Avenue Branch of the 
Y.W.C.A., to join in a series of film discus- 
sion programs—‘“World Affairs Are Your 
Affairs.” 

For the program, materials developed by 
the Fund for Adult Education established 
by the Ford Foundation were borrowed 
from the Films Department of the Enoch 
Pratt Free Library without charge. Briefly, 
the material consists of ten essays: eight on 
countries of the world, one on world trade, 
and an introductory one emphasizing the 
implications of world affairs and our under- 
standing of them. 

The essays were read by each member 
before the meetings to provide basic facts 
about the country assigned. A film was 
shown, following which informal discussion 
took place. Individual viewpoints were of- 
fered and discussed. Here, the national 
problems of various countries, the traditional 
ambitions and fears, the resources and eco- 
nomics were examined and considered in 
relation to America’s own outlook and in- 
terests. To supplement information given in 
the film and essay, people were invited 
whose backgrounds qualified them to make 
valuable contribution to the success of these 
programs. 

Planning and leadership were shared. 
Each organization acted as hostess for al- 
ternate meetings, held on the second and 
fourth Tuesdays of each month, beginning 
in September, at the Madison Avenue 
Branch of the Y.W.C.A. and subsequently 
at the Parish House of the First Unitarian 
Church. Refreshments were served after 
each meeting, thus providing an added op- 
portunity for informality and fellowship. 

In the initial planning, only six meetings 
were included within the year’s program; 
those on World Trade, India, Yugoslavia, 
Nigeria, Great Britain, and World Affairs 
Are Your Affairs. However, thes: meetings 
were so successful and the enthusiasm and 
interest so high that it was agreed to com- 
plete the whole series. The remaining coun- 
tries discussed were Japan, China, Iran and 
Indonesia. 

This was an informal group where those 
who participated found that discussion can 
be fun and that the exchange of ideas, and 
the permission of the expression of an- 
other’s point of view can help crystallize 
one’s own thoughts. The meetings did not 
offer the solution for the world’s problems, 
but shared, informed discussion did broaden 
understanding, did deepen concern for hu- 
man values, and did stress the necessity for 
using the best critical faculties for develop- 
ing attitudes, opening minds, and taking so- 
cial action. 
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In the world made small by modern com- 


munication and transportation, there has 


come an awareness that the dreams and 
hopes of the peoples of all nations are not 
unlike those of our own—a world free from 
war, with equal rights and opportunities for 
all men. Today the world has become a 
neighborhood but not yet a brotherhood. 
This discussion series was an adventure 
in brotherhood—an opportunity to grow in 
understanding of the world situation, to pro- 
mote fellowship and to break down racial 
prejudice. 
MRS. M. S. KOCH, JR. 


OPERATION NAVAHO: At the West 
Shore Unitarian Church of Cleveland, 
church school children learn the customs of 
the Navaho Indians as part of their partici- 
pation in the Unitarian Service Committee 
project in New Mexico. 


George Henry Badger 


George Henry Badger, dean among our 
ministers, went out peacefully in his. sleep 
at his home in Orlando, Florida on the 11th 
of May in his 95th year. The oldest of our 
living ministers, he was born March 27, 
1859 in Charlestown, Mass., educated at 
Williams College, receiving his A.B. in 
1883. He studied at Andover, 1883-1884 and 
was graduated from Harvard with an 
S.T.B. in 1886. He married Alice S. Hamil- 
ton, and they had two daughters, Evelyn 
(Mrs. Edward T. Paxton), and Elizabeth A. 
He served our churches in South Natick and 
Dover, 1886 to 1892; Rutherford, New Jer- 
s2y, 1892-1898; Ridgewood, New Jersey, 
1896-1898; Nantucket, Mass., 1898-1899; 
San Antonio, Texas, 1912-1918; Orlando, 
Florida, 1919-1936. From 1899 to 1903 he 
was Field Secretary for New England, and 
from 1903 to 1912, Secretary for the Middle 
States Conference. 

His was a full, rich, and rewarding life. 
He died not only full of years but with a 
wealth of achievement. His active ministry 
covered a full half century with its crown- 
ing accomplishment in the strengthening 
and building up of our strong and active 
church in Orlando. In all his labors, his wife 
was his wise, efficient and loving helpmeet. 
He was, in a very real sense, a true pastor 
—generous with his time and talents, an in- 
teresting, inspiring, ani instructive preach- 


Samuel Louis Elberfeld 


Samuel Louis Elberfeld, minister of the 
Church of Our Father in East Boston, Mas- 
sachusetts, died on April 25, 1953, at the 
age of eighty-four years. Despite a decline 
in health that extended over a period of 
ten months, Mr. Elberfeld refused to relin- 
quish his pulpit and remained in-the active 
ministry to the last. His entire ministry 
bore eloquent testimony to a rugged physique 
and an indomitable spirit. It never occurred 
to him that he should surrender his re- 
sponsibilities to someone else. His outstand- 
ing trait was sturdy self-reliance. 

Born June 4, 1869, in Pomeroy, Ohio, 
Mr. Elberfeld received his training for the 
ministry at the Meadville Theological School 
where he was graduated in 1895, and the 
Harvard Divinity School, which he attended 
later. He was ordained in the Unitarian 
Church of Revere, Massachusetts, in 1897. 
Subsequent pastorates included Quincy, Illi- 
nois; Danvers and Hyde Park, Massachu- 
setts; Charlestown and Peterborough, New 
Hampshire; New Bedford (North), War- 
wick, Bernardston and East Boston, Mas- 
sachusetts. His longest pastorate was that 
of the Church of Our Father in East Boston, 
where, over two separate periods, he served 
for twenty-two years. There he was widely 
known and deeply respected. Outside the 
borders of his own pastorate Mr. Elberfeld 
was active in social work, serving for 
many years as chairman of the board of di- 
rectors of the North End Union in Boston 
and initiating in East Boston a movement 
which brought about the building of a com- 
munity playground for the children in the 
neighborhood of the church. The cosmopol- 
itan character of the people who attended 
his funeral service was evidence of the 
genuine respect and affection in which he 
was held by the members of his community. 

Mr. Elberfeld is survived by his wife, Iso- 
bel Ross Holton, an unfailing helpmeet, and 
four sons, John, Frank, Richard, and George. 
Among those colleagues who knew him best, 
Samuel Elberfeld’s presence will be greatly 
missed. Quiet, unobtrusive, essentially shy— 
he was, nevertheless, a man of physical vigor 
and moral courage, and in his relation to 
his flock he was a genuine shepherd and a 
faithful servant of God. 

ROBERT B. DAY 
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er, and withal, a man deeply loved and re- 
spected by both his congregation and the 
community. His interests were many and 
varied, and no good thing that contributed 
to the world of values was alien to him. He 
was especially gifted in the field of litera- 
ture, not only from the standpoint of a keen 
and sensitive appreciation and- valuation, 
but also in.a creative sense. Thus his gospel 
was the “good news” from many widely 
separated fields, and his interpretation of re- 
ligion transcended all dogmatic divisions 
and took on the elements of the universal. 
Thus passes another one of our strong and 
rapidly lessening links that ties our world of 
yesterday to our world of today. And to 
those of us who knew him, our sense of 
loss is sweetened and beautified by the great 
realities by and for which he lived—and 
which remain as a living memorial to a 
valiant and radiant spirit. 

G.F.P. 


Earl Clement Davis 


If anyone were to write the history of the 
town of Petersham, Massachusetts for the 
last half century, he would have to try to 
appraise the slow and deep influence of the 
' First Parish under the leadership of the two 
ministers, Robert C. Douthit (1898-1902; 
1912-29) and Earl C. Davis (1933-53). 
These two long pastorates alone (brought 
to a close by the death of Mr. Davis on 
May 19, 1953, after a prolonged illness, ) 
accounted for forty-one of the fifty years. 
Seldom in modern times do we have an ex- 
ample of men who, in the manner of the 
early New England clergy, were so com- 
pletely identified with a community and for 
twenty years exerted a steady and deep in- 
fluence upon it the way these men did in 
Petersham. Each in his own was the mentor 
of the youth of the village and no sociolog- 
ical statistics could capture or record the ef- 
fect on the moral and spiritual life of the 
town which thus flowed from the Church 
under their ministries. 

This concern for youth was a natural ex- 
pression of Mr. Davis’ unfeigned passion 
for all people as individuals. Out of this love 
for men and women came his life-long con- 
cern for social reforms which, however, he 
_ever associated with the living men and 
women they were intended to benefit and 
thus never were for him Causes with a cap- 
ital C. He lived so naturally and constantly 
with all people and was so informed and 
enthusiastic about everything from abstract 
ideas in science and theology to the hum- 
blest cabbage in his neighbor’s garden, that 
all kinds of people instinctively shared with 
him their joys and enthusiasms, their prob- 
lems and troubles. All alike came away with 
a share of his own deep joy of living, spon- 
taneous humor, and wise optimism which 
honestly reckoned with all the factors of life 
which make lesser spirits fearful, pessimistic 
or cynical. His relentless honesty strength- 
ened a corresponding integrity in the lives 
of others. As a faithful friend he was, in- 
deed, the medicine of life. 

It is little wonder, then, that in twenty 
years he came to be the beloved “elder states- 
man” of the town, so that on one memora- 
ble Sunday afternoon, at a dramatically in- 
terrupted organ recital in the Church, a new 
wheelbarrow, inscribed with his name and 
loaded with vegetables topped by a hollowed 
pumpkin containing a further symbol of the 
love and admiration of his fellow towns- 
men, was trundled down the center aisle 
and presented to a completely surprised min- 
ister. 

But Earl Davis was not only a resident 
of Petersham, but a true citizen of the world 
of the liberal spirit of all lands and ages. 
A discriminating and inveterate reader, he 
was a part of the liberal forces everywhere, 
in his own generation and in all time; re- 
joicing in its strength and success, disturbed 
by its weakness and setbacks and alert to 
its powerful enemies which are once again 
so evident. His understanding spirit of true 
liberty was perpetually nourished by the life 
of William Ellery Channing, whom he un- 
derstood and knew as few men of our 
time. In the introduction to his book, Chan- 
ning Day By Day the compiler, Mr. Chapiro, 
said of Mr. Davis: 

“Above all, he [Mr. Davis] has an un- 
common knowledge of the realm of Chan- 
ning. He has roamed through it many times 
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and in every direction. He knows its appar- 
ent beauties and hidden charms, its peaks 
and its depths; and its sunny landscapes still 
remain the favorite goal of his spiritual ex- 
cursions.” 

As a member and Chairman of the Li- 
brary Board, Mr. Davis bequeathed his lib- 
eral outlook to the community in the quality 
of books which were bought with his ad- 
vice. Through his Presidency of the Village 
Improvement Association, the Handicraft So- 
ciety, Chairmanship of the War Fund and 
other community services his leadership was 
felt in the entire town. In a wider field, the 
life of Unitarianism, he likewise exerted his 
influence as Chairman of the Editorial Board 
of The Christian Register, Chairman of three 
Ministers’ Institutes, and chairman of the 
Commission on Free Publications, which is- 
sued in the following words one of the 
truest expressions we have of the purpose 
and nature of liberalism in religion: “Uni- 
tarian churches are dedicated to the pro- 
gressive transformation and ennoblement of 
individual and social life, through religion, 
in accordance with the advancing knowledge 
and the growing vision of mankind. Bound 
by this common purpose, and committed 
to freedom of belief, Unitarians hold in unity 
of spirit a diversity of convictions.” 

The same qualities which were so appar- 
ent in Petersham were the essence of his 
ministry in his previous pastorates at Con- 
cord, New Hampshire (1924-33); Lancas- 
ter, Pennsylvania (1919-24); and Pittsfield, 
(1905-19). The Concord church grew stead- 
ily in strength during his ministry and came 
to occupy a new position of importance and 
influence in the city. As the administrator 
of the Downing Fund, his friendly wisdom 
left its impact upon the churches and minis- 
ters of the state. 

The achievement which meant most to 
him, however, occurred during his first pas- 
torate at Pittsfield, Massachusetts to which 
he was called and where he was ordained 
on April 7, 1905 after graduating from the 
Harvard Divinity School in 1904. The four- 
teen years of this ministry were outstand- 
ing for the effect he had upon the intense 
industrial tensions accentuated by the First 
World War. In the early days of his minis- 
try in response not only to a need to supple- 
ment an inadequate salary, but even more 
in obedience to a principle to share the life 
of his parishioners and to ease their burden 
of the financial support of the church, he 
went to work in the General Electric plant. 
Here he gained the confidence and respect 
both of fellow workers and of the manage- 
ment for his utter integrity, wise sympa- 
thies, and faith in the necessity, possibility, 
and advantages of better codperation. As a 
result he was later the Local Administrator 
of the War Labor Board. One specific re- 
sponsibility which he shouldered was the 
settlement of a serious strike in 1918. Pol- 
icies which he was paramount in establish- 
ing are still blessing the industrial life of 
that city. At one time he was strongly 
urged to devote his entire life to the lu- 
crative, important and developing field of 
labor relations, but he refused—knowing 
well that his real interest was in the broader 
and more fundamental profession of the min- 
istry, to which he had come after a period 


of teaching, following his. graduation from 
Bowdoin College in 1897. 

It was while he was principal of the Howe 
High School in Billerica, Massachusetts that 
he met and married Annie Dodge, whose 
comradeship as wife and minister’s wife was 
a steady joy and asset to him. She and their 
four children and thirteen grandchildren 
survive him. 

Emerson said in his Divinity School Ad- 
dress: “There are persons who are not ac- 
tors, nor speakers, but influences; persons 
too great for fame, for display; who disdain 
eloquence; to whom all we call art and 
artist, seems too nearly allied to show and 
by-ends, to the exaggeration of the finite 
and selfish, and loss of the universal.” Earl 
Davis lived as thinker and actor in the world 
of the universals which he always saw 
clearly apparent in the accidentals of people 
and institutions. To those of the Unitarian 
Fellowship who knew his true spirit, he 
will always be the permanent Moderator 
of the universal reality of liberal religion in 
the transient and changing organization of 
Unitarianism. 

DAN HUNTINGTON FENN 


In the pulpit 


Rev. Jack A. Kent who has been minister of 
the Grafion and Westborough Churches in 
Mass. has accepted a call to the Unitarian 
Church in Long Beach, Calif. to commence 
his duties Sept. 1. 

Rev. Charles O. Richardson, Jr. begins his 
work in Canton, Mass., where he will be 
the minister of the Unitarian Church. Mr. 
Richardson follows Rey. Thomas A. Sinclair 
who resigned in Canton to become the Re- 
gional Director of the Northern New Eng- 
land Region of Unitarian Churches. He 
comes to Canton from Stow,: Mass. where 
he had been since 1948 when he went there 
as the student-minister. 

Ernest Cassara, a student at the Tufts Col- 
lege School of Religion, will be the student- 
minister in Billerica, Mass. Unitarian Church 
beginning in September. 

Brandoch Lovely will serve Carlisle, Mass. 
Unitarian Church as student-minister while 
he is completing his studies at the Harvard 
Divinity School. 

Joseph Gregory, Harvard Divinity student, 
will be the student-minister in the Somer- 
ville Unitarian Church beginning in Sep- 
tember. 

Roy Carlyle Lewis, who has just received 
his Preliminary Certificate of Fellowship, 
will be the minister of the West Upton 
Church beginning in September. 

Rev. Richard Sechrist will be minister of 
Dorchester Christ Church beginning in Sep- 
tember. Mr. Sechrist has been minister of 
the church in Northfield, Mass. 

Rev. Thomas J. Maloney has accepted a call 
to the Quincy, Ill. Church and has resigned 
his church in Davenport, Iowa. He will be- 
gin his work in Quincy in September. 
John Forwalter is the new minister at 
Brownsville, Texas. 

Rev. Straughan L. Gettier of West Roxbury, 
Mass. has resigned to accept the pastorate 
of the new church in Princeton, N.J. He 
leaves West Roxbury the first.of October to 
begin his new work. 
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Unitarians raise $226,000 for denominational 
advance, top 1952 Appeal by $17,000 


United Unitarian Appeal 


YOUR RESPONSE 
1952-53 


to 


Unitarian Opportunity 


Goal $254,800 
Minimum Allocations 226,000 
Raised 226,000 
Gain over 1951-52 16,966 


Through your effort $226,000 was raised 
- ($17,000 more than last year). This is good 
news! We are grateful for the help of each 
one of you who made this possible. On be- 
half of all of the Participating Agencies, our 
sincere thanks. 


Organized free religion is growing because 
of your support of the United Unitarian 
Appeal. But, if it is to grow as soundly and 
as rapidly as it deserves, we must do better 
than reach a minimum goal. With your in- 
creased support, each according to his means, 
present opportunities will be realized and the 
gains will bring added strength to all of our 
churches and fellowships. 


Puitie T. DALSIMER, 
President. 


CONTRIBUTIONS 
from 
CHURCHES, FELLOWSHIPS 
AND INDIVIDUALS 


A range of goals of 10% to 16% of average 
budgets over the last five years was sug- 
gested to churches as fair shares. 


100% participation in churches was urged. 


Names of churches printed in capitals con- 
tributed 100% or more of their minimum 
suggested shares. 


Those with the symbol * contributed more 
than in 1951-52. 


Federated Churches are indicated by (F). 


It should be recognized and appreciated that 
among the churches who are not in the cate- 
gory of 100% or more, some have neverthe- 
less conducted vigorous campaigns, contrib- 
uted generously and made notable gains. 
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PACIFIC 


Arizona 


*PHOENIX 
*TUCSON 


British Columbia 
®VANCOUVER 


California 


*BERKELEY 
*LONG BEACH 
*Los Angeles 
*Oakland 

*PALO ALTO 
Pasadena (F) 
Riverside (F ) 
*SACRAMENTO 
*SAN DIEGO 
*San Fernando Valley (F) 
®SAN FRANCISCO 
®SAN JOSE 
SANTA BARBARA 
SANTA CRUZ 
®SANTA MONICA 
®STOCKTON 


Oregon 


Eugene 
*Portland 


Utah 
*Salt Lake City 


Washington 


Blaine 
®MERCER ISLAND 
*SEATTLE 

Spokane 
*TACOMA 


Fellowships 


Victoria, B. C. 
Bellflower & Lakewood, Cal, 
Chico, Cal. 

Kern County, Cal. 
Laguna Beach, Cal. 
Los Gatos, Cal. 

Marin, Cal. 

Monterey Peninsula, Cal. 
Pomona Valley, Cal. 
Salinas, Cal. 

San Gabriel, Cal. 


San Luis Obispo County, Cal. 


San Mateo, Cal. 
Vallejo, Cal. 
Ventura County, Cal. 
Walnut Creek, Cal. 
Whittier Area, Cal. 
Moscow, Idaho 

Las Vegas, Nev. 
Corvallis, Ore. 
Grants Pass, Ore. 
Salem, Ore. 

Kitsap County, Wash. 
Olympia, Wash. 
Pullman, Wash. 
Richland, Wash. 
Honolulu, Hawaii 


Individuals 
Special Gifts 


WESTERN 
Colorado 
*Colorado Springs 
*Denver 


Fort Collins (F) 


Illinois 


Alton 
*Bloomington 
Chicago: 
*BEVERLY 


First 

FREE RELIGIOUS 
Peoples 

THIRD 

Unity 


Minimum 
10% Shares 


Contributed 


$193 


ao 
ive} 
aay 


SEVANSTON 
*GENESEO 
Geneva 
*Hinsdale 
Quincy 
*ROCKFORD 
*SHELBYVILLE 
URBANA 


Indiana 


*FORT WAYNE 
*HOBART 
Indianapolis: 
*ALL SOULS 


*North 
*SOUTH BEND 
Iowa 


*Cedar Rapids 
Davenport 
*DES MOINES 
*Towa City 
Sioux City 


Kentucky 


Louisville: 
First 
Clifton 


Michigan 
*Ann Arbor 
*DETROIT (F) 
Flint 
*Grosse Pointe 
a 
alamazoo 


Minnesota 


ANGORA 
Duluth 

Hanska 
Minneapolis 
*ST. PAUL 
Underwood (F) 
*Virginia 
°Willmar 


Missouri 
Kansas City 
*ST. LOUIS 


Nebraska 


Lincoln 
*Omaha 


Ohio 
Cincinnati: 
*First 
*St. John’s 
Dayton 
*TOLEDO 


Wisconsin 


*Madison 
*Milwaukee 


Fellowships 


Boulder, Colo. 
Carbondale, Ill. 
Decatur, Ill. 
LaGrange, Ill. 

Park Forest, Jil. 
Springfield, Il. 
Bloomington, Ind. 
Evansville, Ind. 
West Lafayette, Ind. 
Ames, Iowa 
Burlington, Iowa 
Cedar Falls, = hp 
Lexington, Ky. 
Paducah, Ky. 
Birmingham, Mich, 
East Lansing, Mich, 
Fergus Falls, Minn, 
Mankato, Minn, 
Columbia, Mo. 
Bismarck, No. Dakota 
Fargo, No. Dakota 
Jamestown, No. Dakota 
Springfield, Ohio 
Urbana, Ohio 

Sioux Falls, So. Dakota 
Eau Claire, Wisc. 
Green Bay, Wisc. 
Kenosha, Wisc. 


Special Gifts 


MEAD HOPEDALE 99 
VILLE ea ee 2 16 ge ver m a 
udson 503 205 rattleboro (F 548 
New York Jamaica Plain 1627 10 *Burlington : $92 Bee 
®BUFFALO 2630 2635 *Kingston 540 388 Montpelier 524 165 
Dunkik AAT 419 Lancaster 7592 210 Windsor 402 122 
®TAMESTOWN 539 557 Lawrence 232 20 
» ®NIAGARA FALLS 689 702 *LEICESTER (F) 100 115 A 
LEOMINSTER 1498 1533 New Hampshire 
Ohio Lexington 1449 852 Andover 221 45 
; Lincoln (F) 407 89 Charlestown 231 25 
Cleveland: Sant oes Littleton 404 178 Concord 1131 865 
®UNITARIAN SOCIETY 375 384 Lowell ae a Debi Co) 123 100 
®WEST SHORE Lynn 1525 941 Exeter 440 273 
®*COLUMBUS 1364 EAE a 263 rth beat Fi a ue ote 
: orough — 2 Franklin 647 ¢ 
“UstREsrown ee gee =o) Sopra ose 
: MEDFORD 865 865 ieee 470 ai 
Pennsylvania pe BOSE an 1049 *LEBANON 370 371 
2 endon 2 122 ‘ 
SE be 713 *MIDDLEBOROUGH 150 peat hies eee Bee oe 
Pittsburgh: *Milton 1883 1194 *NASHUA 943 943 
First 1902 1604 Nantucket 390 162 *Peterborough 718 314 
Nosh: 440 350 Natick 319 26 *Portsmouth (F ) 542 455 
NEEDHAM | 1014 1021 WALPOLE. 305 316 
ri Ww ord: TO ENTER 
ie First 1919 1364 vad por 
HAMILTON 333 333 North ATT [oem torah 
OTTAWA 534 535 NEWBURYPORT 550 550 etowsiip 
*TORONTO 784 784 ®NORTHAMPTON 615 625 Litchfield Hills, Conn, 10 
% *NORTH ANDOVER 732 ae Ae 
ehéee orthboroug 631 55 ndividuals 181 
Paracel 2235 2 North Easton 647 845 Special Gift 
2258 Northfield 215 Oe oe 
. orton 393 200 
Fellowships ®NORWELL 495 538 
Cemregs wal Y 88 ected oO), 311 50 RN 
anton, io 62 ladon 
New Castle, Pa. 45 Pepperell (F) 295 75 SOUTHWESTE 
State College, Pa. 71 Petersham 615 561 
Charlestown, W. V ; 10 ane ae aa Kansas 
untington, . Va. 7 ymou 
Montreal Lakeshore, Can. 25 *Quincy 1438 600 WEBS 225 235 
Hant’s County, Nova Scotia 5 Baer ite 4 Ao Bie Tieutn 
ocklian 
Special Gifts 360 *Roslindale 610 33 she 
Roxbury 909 566 ew Orleans 806 567 
alem;: 
*First 1595 715 Oklahoma 
NE ENGLAND Second 482 73 
W ENG eSANDWICH (F) a 131 “OKLAHOMA CITY 1467 1566 
MI e *Scituate 457 101 1281 1255 
assachusetts Sharon 220 202 
est , 138 152 ee (F) 259 iaa Tennessee 
rington omervilie 
* Ashby 324 150 ®South Natick 150 55 MEMPHIS 612 615 
ae 582 263 cent (F) 834 769 T 
° BARNSTABLE 401 458 °STONEHAM 303 230 ease 800 148 
*Barre 10 Stow 445 79 DALLAS 1143-1807 
Bedford 319 35  *STURBRIDGE 200 200 EL PASO (F) 160 160 
BELMONT 1546 1547 *SUDBURY 109 130 *FORT WORTH 348 36 
*Berlin (F) a uae rf incr (F) seco 10° *HOUSTON 1079 1079 
ernardston empleton 70 ‘ n 
“Beverly 1228 458 Tyngsborough 110 CO lageanels alee, sate pe 
*Billerica 424 816 * Uxbridge 687 417 : 
Boeeagest ey St VINEYARD HAVEN *t0 “Bt lala 
oston: D 3 
SARLINGTON STREET 4213 4218 Waltham 1158 886 Lae Rece Ar” 0 
*Bulfinch Place 94 56 Ware — 374 120 Baton Rouge, La. 50 
*First 3594 1820 * Warwick 173 100 Lake Charles, La 15 
*KING’S CHAPEL 3826 3951 * Watertown 1275 794 Shreveport, La. 27 
®Second 2343 209 Wayland 683 264 Albuquerque, N. Mex 136 
East Boston 403 25 *WELLESLEY HILLS 2063 2063 Los Alamos, N. Mex. 20 
Braintree (F) 477 434 *Westborough 345 198 Santa Fe, N. Mex. _ 25 
Brewster 295 145 West Bridgewater 200 50 Bartlesville, Okla, 25 
*Bridgewater 444 115 *WESTFORD (F) 150 212 Matman, Midacd- 20 
Brighton 10 West Newton 1791 914 Stillwater, Okla 25 
a 881 75 Weston 1621 1430 Rewsnile texas, 37 
Brookfield 365 120 West Roxbury 855 471 ain, Votes 118 
*Brookline 2336 1197 WESTWOOD (F) 525 525 Beaumont, Texas 65 
*CAMBRIDGE 2198 2198 * Whitman 50 8 Corpus Christi, Texas 40 
*Canton 811 594 *Winchendon 393 954 Denton Texas: c 10 
SCarlisia 233 135 ® Winchester 2827 1404 Galveston, Texas 42 
®Chelmsford 468 161 ®Wobum 599 86 Wichita Falls, Texas 25 
®GHESTNUT HILL 1375 1537 *Wollaston 828 229 ‘ 
hicopee 178 40 * Worcester 8911 2900 Individuals 25 
eCOHASSET acti ee ‘he et ano 
CONCORD 1212 1212 Maine 
DEDHAM. 100a toss. zusta oS Sit 
angor t 232 
®*Deerfield (F) 375 200 BELFAST (F 300 300 THOMAS JEFFERSON 
*DIGHTON 239 239 eCASTINE | ) 247 252 J 
pn ester: *Eastport 336 171 Florid 
8 oulton 125 ® Miami 7 
Bs aS res Gere eee 648 184 @Orlando 1365 mt 
es Bridgewater 321 25 oFirst 1420 105 St Reet) ee er 
ye ast Lexington 627 210 Preble 131 10 A 
_ ®Eastondale 55 40 ®Saco 558 4g Georgia 
EN fe fo Sanford 807 180 ATLANTA 89 
os (F) ee 275 Connecticut Nosthk- Caroling 
Beadun> 648 354 panna pan hy CHARLOTTE 2 265 
Sonne 875 et NEW HAVEN 150 246 262 265 
®Creenfield 813 819 ®New London 102 72 s 
Cc 512 225 outh Carolina 
Harvard 545 318 Rhode Island ®Charleston 811 350 
Haverhill 175 Newpo rt 969 183 
rz 'rovidence: 
SFIRST 1160 —-1196 2422 _ 3195 Tennessee 
®Second 499 152 Westminster 686 45 KNOXVILLE 361 397 
- Third 425 35 Bell Street 455 75 °OAK RIDGE 219 220 


Virginia 
Charlottesville 264 223 
*LYNCHBURG 105 152 
NORFOLK 156 187 
*RICHMOND 792 861 
Individuals 12 
Special Gifts 50 
Fellowships 
Fairhope, Ala. 25 
Birmingham, Ala. 110 
Montgomery, Ala. 3 
Clearwater, Fla. 60 
Gainsville, Fla. 15 
Jacksonville, Fla. 42 
Sarasota, Fla. 100 
Savannah, Ga. 5 
Jackson, Miss. 42 
Asheville, N. C. 95 
Chapel Hill, N. C. 5 
Durham, N. C. 132 
Greensboro, N. C, 25 
Greenville, N. C. 5 
Monroe, N. C. 100 
Raleigh, N. C. 53 
Winston-Salem, N. C. 139 
Columbia, S. C. 15 
Greenville, S. C, 50 
Chattanooga, Tenn. 43 
Nashville, Tenn. 50 
MIDDLE ATLANTIC 
Connecticut 
WESTPORT 514 
Delaware 
WILMINGTON 1316 1605 
District of Columbia 
*WASHINGTON 6108 6108 
Maryland 
*Baltimore 1885 1753 
MONTGOMERY COUNTY 228 
New Jersey 
*HACKENSACK 896 905 
*MONTCLAIR 1805 1865 
* Orange 660 650 
*PLAINFIELD 1306 1400 
PRINCETON 237 
RIDGEWOOD aL 524 
RUTHERFORD 274 286 
Summit 1791 972 
°TRENTON 194 214 
New York 
* ALBANY 591 605 
*BARNEVELD 175 Med 
Brooklyn: 
First 3454 2438 
ourt 462 213 
°FLUSHING 612 652 
Hollis 629 342 
°ITHACA 728 756 
Newburgh 567 118 
New York: 

*FIRST 3732 3874 
Community 5015 71000 
HARLEM 69 70 

*PORT WASHINGTON 1028 1072 
Rochester 1531 1189 
° Schenectady 1630 1451 
*SOUTH NASSAU 368 494 
Staten Island 711 288 
SYRACUSE 1425 1468 
Utica 883 193 
*White Plains 2075 750 
*YONKERS 790 842 
Pennsylvania 
°CGERMANTOWN 3196 3251 
Harrisburg 142 58 
*Lancaster 816 794 
*PHILADELPHIA 2452 2452 
Virginia 
Arlington 756 197 
Fellowships 
Northport, N. Y. 90 
Poughkeepsie, N. Y. 20 
Delaware County, Pa. 48 
Lehigh Valley, Pa. 50 
Individuals 181 
Special Gifts 3810 | 


*+Through its ownership of Ten Park Avenue the 
Community Church provides office space rent free 
for the Middle Atlantic States Council. (Value ap- 
proximately $1800.) 
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WESTERN CANADA 


Manitoba 
Arborg 382 10 
®ARNES 15 15 
*Gimli 10 
Lundar 88 5 
Riverton 46 
*Winnipeg 581 250 
Saskatchewan 
®WYNYARD 41 50 
Fellowships 
Calgary, Alberta 10 
Edmonton, Alberta 27 
Regina, Saskatchewan 5 
UNASSIGNED 
Fellowships 
Balboa, Canal Zone 50 
Cristobal, Canal Zone 11 
Guayaquil, Ecuador 20 
Individuals 69 


*CHURCH of the LARGER FELLOWSHIP 2591 
*AFFILIATED ORGANIZATIONS 1129 


YOUR CHURCH 
IS OUR CHURCH 


No one’s church is his alone. 


Each church is a part of a larger world of 
Unitarian cooperation in a religious cause 
which the world desperately needs. 


You can be a part’of this large area of Uni- 
tarian Advance if you consider that Churches 
elsewhere are as much yours as the one you 
attend. 


You have helped through your gift to the 
United Unitarian Appeal. 


These Participating Organizations received 
funds from the Appeal as follows: 


American Unitarian Association $80,000 
American Unitarian Youth 14.000 
General Alliancecgs: meee tee eee eet 50500 
Meadville Conference ... . 4,700 
Middle Atlantic States Council . 13,000 
New England Unitarian Council . 12,660 
Northern New England Region . 1,500 
Pacific Coast Unitarian Council . 14,480 
Society for Ministerial Relief 500 
Southwestern Unitarian Conference 4,000 
Thomas Jefferson Conference 3,760 
Western Unitarian Conference . 5,500 
Unitarian Fellowship for Social 
Justice 5 ie eae 400 
Unitarian Laymen’s League . . 6,600 
Unitarian Ministers Association 1,000 
Unitarian Service Pension Society 18,000 
Denominational Planning and Edu- 
cational Services including $1000 
for the Denominational Plan- 
ning Council . 3 .° : Gam 8,028 
United Unitarian Appeal . . . 24,972 
‘ ’ $226,000 


Unitarians allied 
against resolution 


Mrs. Charles A. Hart, president, General 
Alliance of Unitarian and Other Liberal 
Christian Women, and Dr. Alfred McClung 
Lee, President, Unitarian Fellowship for So- 
cial Justice, have joined with the heads of 
eighteen other national organizations in com- 
mending President Eisenhower for his stand 
in opposition to the Bricker Resolution. This 
resolution would initiate an amendment to 
the Federal Constitution which would limit 
and curtail the treaty-making powers. 

Among the other signers of the letter are 
the following: Clark M. Eichelberger, Amer- 
ican Association for the United Nations; 
Joseph P. Anderson, American Association 
of Social Workers; Patrick Murphy Malin, 
American Civil Liberties Union; Rabbi Ro- 
land B. Gittelsohn, Commissioner on Justice 
and Peace, Central Conference of American 
Rabbis; Walter P. Reuther, Congress of In- 
dustrial Organizations; Huber F. Klemme, 
Commission on Christian Social Action, 
Evangelical and Reformed Church; David E. 
Henley, Friends Committee on National 
Legislation; Walter White, National Associa- 
tion for the Advancement of Colored Peo- 
ple; Mrs. Irving M. Engel, National Council 
of Jewish Women; Dr. Dorothy B. Ferebee, 
National Council of Negro Women; Seldon 
M. Kruger, National Jewish Youth Confer- 
ence; Rabbi Nathan Gaynor, Social Action 
Committee, Rabbinical Assembly of Amer- 
ica; Emil Rieve, Textile Workers Union of 
America (CIO); Mrs. James D. Wyker, 
United Church Women of America; and El- 
sie Picon, U.S. Section, Women’s Interna- 
tional League for Peace and Freedom. 


Released time bill defeat 
aided by liberal churches 


‘Unitarians were active in the successful 
fight in New Hampshire last spring against 
released time for religious education outside 
the public schools. Most of the Unitarian- 
Universalist ministers preached on the sub- 
ject and attended legislative hearings. The 
bill was decisively defeated on a standing 
vote in the state house: 239 against, 96 for. 
The New Hampshire Unitarian Association 
and the New Hampshire Unitarian and Uni- 
versalist ministers’ associations passed 
strong resolutions against the measure last 
winter. 


PERKINS HONORED: Dr. Dexter Perkins, 
moderator of the American Unitarian As- 
sociation, was guest of honor at the Detroit 
Area dinner in May following his return 
from Europe where he was president of the 
Salzburg Seminar, lectured for the U. S. In- 
formation Service, and spoke at the General 
Assembly of Unitarian and Free Christian 
Churches in London. 


INTERNATIONAL CONGREGATION: In 
a spring ceremony, 24 persons joined the 
Church of the Saviour, Brooklyn—20 of 
them from non-Unitarian backgrounds. The 
group included one Scandinavian, one Ne- 
gro, one Filipino, one Viennese, two Syri- 
ans, four Jews. The same morning a Japa- 
nese and a Puerto Rican baby were among 
those christened. : 
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The Meadville 
Theological School 


Founded in 1844 


Federated Theological Faculty 
of the University of Chicago 


Announcements of the seven-field 
curriculum are now available. 
Scholarships granted 
to qualified students. 


PRESIDENT 


WALLACE W. ROBBINS 
3701 WOODLAWN AVE., CHICAGO 37 


HACKLEY 


* a liberal college preparatory 
school for boys 


* emphasizing character and 
scholarship 


Frank R. Miller, Headmaster 
Frederick May Eliot, President 


Tarrytown-on-Hudson, N. Y. 


Hotel Bellevue 
On Beacon Hill, Boston 


Next to State House 
Single Rooms with Bath, $5.00 up 


1 | 


Ca 

| THE SILVER LADY 

= offers a new kind of fund-raising 
| project to charitable organizations. 


c 


Sell Sterling Silver Handcraft Jewelry 
Priced Hera Nae tax incl. 


Write for a free catalogue to 
THE SILVER LADY 
4 Clinton Place New Bedford, Mass. 
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CHURCH ANNOUNCEMENTS 


BOSTON, MASS.—ARLINGTON STREET 
CHURCH, opposite the Public Garden. Rev. Dana 
McLean Greely, D.D., Minister; Miss Susan M. 
Director of Religious Education; Mr. 
John oodworth, Director of Music. Sunday 
Morning Service, 11 a.m.; Church School and 
Adult Group, 9:45 a.m.; High School Age, 3:30 
p.m.; College Age and Young Adults, 6:00 p.m. 
Regular Tuesday Program: Vesper Service, 5:30 
p.m,; Community Supper, 6:15; Forum, 7:45. 


BOSTON, MASS.—THE SECOND CHURCH, 
874 Beacon St., the Rev. Clayton Brooks Hale, 
and the Rev. Todd James Taylor, Minis- 
ters. Every Sunday: Junior Church 10:40 a.m.; 
Church School 11 a.m. Children’s Church 11:40 
a.m. ; Morning Worship 11 a.m, Junior Highers 
: a on ; High Schoolers 5 p.m. ; College-Age Supper 

CHURCH OF THE THERS AND 
OF BitbRSON WELCOMES ALL BOSTON VIS- 


Andrews, 
B 


ined CHAPEL (Founded 1686), Corner Tremont and 


School Sts. Dr. Palfrey Perkins, Minister. Rev. see ge R. 
Pinwens, Assistant Minister. Elwood FE, Gaskill, je A. 
(Mus, ye and Choirmaster. Sunday Service, 11 AM. 
Open daily 9 A.M. to 4 P.M. All are Welcome. 

WASHINGTON, D. 


C.—ALL SOULS CHURCH, 16th and 
i Sunday serv- 
a.m. Church office 


25 BELL 
CARILLON 


Genuine Cast Bronze 
only $8,000 installed 


Plan a Memorial Carillon for your church. 
Designed to fit any church tower or bell room. 


Other types of carillons available. 
Write today for free estimate or visit our Boston 
store to see it on display. 

INC. 


WHITTEMORE ASSOCIATES, 
16 Ashburton Place, ( ) Boston 8, Mass. 


$6 

The little girl I found covered 
with maggots and nearly starved 
on a street in Seoul last week is 
there again today. She is in the 
same cramped position, lying on 
her side in the street. But this 
time she is dead.” So reports 1st 
Lt. Charles Vogel in a U.P. dis- 
patch. He states that she was 
taken into an orphanage but 
there wasn’t room for her and, 
“Then they turned her out from 
the orphanage.” He goes on to 
explain that when he first saw 
her, “Of course she wasn’t dead 
then. She could brush off some 
of the flies with one hand. She 
could do nothing about the mag- 
gots. Her chances weren’t good 
but it seems to me she could 
have been saved if anybody had 
wanted to save her.” 


We do not know what orphan- 
age refused to keep this child. 
We are glad it was not a Chris- 
tian Children’s Fund orphanage. 
But before anybody condemns 
whatever orphanage it was, let’s 
face stern, cruel facts. They re- 
duce down to just one hard fact. 
If you haven’t the room and if 
you haven’t the money to make 
the room, if you haven’t the food 


STARR KING SCHOOL 
FOR THE MINISTRY 


2441 Le Conte Ave., Berkeley 9 
California 


A unique program of training 
for liberal church leadership 


Based upon a recent survey of the work and 
needs of the Unitarian ministry. Coordinated 


academic and in-service training emphasizes 


counselling, educational and community leader- 
ship. 
For information and _ catalogue 


write Dean Josiah R. Bartlett 


+ YOU could have 


SAV ED 
this 
little 
girl! 


and if you haven’t the money to 
buy the food—then you are help- 
less and have got to let the mag- 
gots finish the job for a home- 
less, friendless, sick child. 


The little girl’s life could have 
been saved—just as many other 
children have been saved — by 
being cared for in a Christian 
Children’s Fund orphanage. In 
addition to the 5,000 children in 
30 CCF Korean orphanages, 
Christian Children’s Fund as- 
sists children in orphanages in 
the following countries: Borneo, 
Brazil, Burma, Finland, For- 
mosa, Hong Kong, India, Indo- 
china, Indonesia, Italy, Japan, 
Jordan, Lapland, Lebanon, Ma- 
laya, Mexico, Okinawa, Pakis- 
tan, Philippines, Puerto Rico, 
Switzerland, United States and 
Western Germany. 


You can “adopt” a child in 
any one of these countries for 
ten dollars a month and the 
child’s name, address, picture 
and case history will be fur- 
nished. Correspondence with 
your child is invited—Smaller 
gifts are equally weleome—God 
sees not the coin but the heart 
that gives it. 


For information write to: 


Dr. J. Calvitt Clarke 


CHRISTIAN CHILDREN’S FUND, INC, 
Richmond 4, Virginia 
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Press-time Bulletin 


Federal union passes nearly unanimously; delegates 
form Council of Liberal Churches (Universalist-Unitarian) 


WITH THE Unitarian delegates voting unani- 
mously and the Universalists unanimously 
minus twelve, limited federal union of the 
two denominations went into effect at Phillips 
Academy, Andover, Mass., August 24. 


The American Unitarian Association's dele- 
gates voted at 10:17 a.m. ; the Universalist 
Church of America at 10:22 a.m. 


Shortly afterward, both denominational 
bodies agreed upon the name for the new gov- 
erning board which will supervise the joint 
work of the departments of education, publica- 
tions and public relations — Council of Lib- 
eral Churches (Universalist-Unitarian). 
Again the Unitarians voted unanimously. The 
Universalists agreed by a vote of 157 to 109, 
with the minority preferring the title without 
parentheses. Those who voted to keep Uni- 
tarian and Universalist in the title did so in 
order to preserve by name the heritage and 
prestige of the two founding groups. 


BYLAWS WERE REVISED with several minor 
changes, and with the substitution of a pro- 
vision for nine instead of eight council mem- 


bers from each denomination — with the presi- 
dent of the American Unitarian Association 
and the Universalist Church of America serving 
ex officio without vote. 


Elected to serve from the American Unitarian 
Association were Rev. Harry Meserve, San Fran= 
cisco;Mrs. Paul Caskey, Rockford, Ill. ; Rev. 
Angus Cameron, Montreal; Kurt Hanslowe, De= 
troit; Dr. Curtis Reese, Chicago; Dr. Karl 
Deutsch, Cambridge, Mass. ; Rev. George Mar-=- 
shall, Niagara Falls; and Dr. Merrill Bush, 
Philadelphia. 


Those who will serve for the Universalists 
are Alan Sawyer, Saugus, Mass. ; Mrs. Cyrus 
Suringall, Malden, Mass. ; Rev. Albert Niles, 
Bangor, Me.;A. D. Butler, Groton, Conn. ; Sam-= 
uel Collins, Caribou, Me. ; Rev. George La 
Pointe, Rochester, Minn. ; Charles Collyer, 
Cleveland; Dr. Carl Olson, Minneapolis. 


BOTH DENOMINATIONS also asked for an interim 
commission to be set up to consider the results 
of the partial union and study suggestions for 
merging the work of other departments — such 
as the ministry and church extension. 


OOOO OSOOODOOOSOOSOOOOOOOOOOOSOOOOOOOOOODOOOOOODOOOOOOOOOOSOOOOOOO COSCO OOOSOOOSOOOOOOOOOOOOOOOOOOOK 


(Continued from page 8) 
Partiality in election news? 


To Register Readers: 

I was disappointed in the partiality shown 
by the Register in reference to the contest 
between Mr. Kring and Dr. Gray-Smith for 
the office of secretary of the A.U.A. I 
noticed that you published the official an- 
nouncement of the nomination of both can- 
didates, but that only in the case of one of 
them did you give a biographical sketch and 
print a photograph. 

Certain other details of discriminatory 
presentation could also be cited. For in- 
stance, in the flyer, “Coming to the May 
Meetings?” the same nominee who was 
played up in the Register was again played 
up and, of all the nominees for various 
offices, his photograph was the only one that 
appeared. 

As an officer of the church Dr. Gray- 
Smith serves as minister it was especially in- 
teresting to me to see the denominational 
media of communication, presumptively free 
and impartial, being used to seek to encom- 
pass his defeat, for it provided a demonstra- 
tion of the very procedures against which he 
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courageously stands. I was pleased that the 
Annual Meeting amended the By-Laws to 
correct one condition to which he referred 
in his letter to delegates and I confidently 
believe the other democratic procedures he 
advocates will be written into the By-Laws 
in due time. 
GEORGE H. HARTWELL 
Hingham, Mass. 


Staff note: In the case of Mr. Kring, bi- 
ographical material printed was supplied by 
the nominating committee; similar data sub- 
mitted by those nominating Dr. Gray-Smith, 
would have been used. The flyer referred to 
was in page-proof when announcement came 
of Dr. Gray-Smith’s nomination; other copy 
was removed ta make room for the brief 
announcement, 
J.H. 


Congressman honored 


Rep. Norris Cotton, Unitarian from Leb- 
anon, was recently honored as “Outstanding 
Unitarian Layman of New Hampshire.” 


The award was given at the 90th annual 
dinner-meeting of the State Unitarian Asso- 
ciation. Cotton was born in Warren, 
N.H. May 11, 1900, and was educated at 


Phillips Exeter, Wesleyan University, and 
George Washington University Law School. — 
He was elected to the 80th Congress in 

1946 and re-elected since that time. 


The citation to Congressman Cotton, who 
was converted to Unitarianism on a mountain 
hike with Rev. Fred Lewis of Beverly, Mass., 
read: “For your conscientious and honest 
representation of the people of New Hamp- 
shire in the Congress of the United States; 
for your faithful attention to duty; for your 
forthright expression of convictions, 


Laymen ask aid 
in research study 


The Unitarian Laymen’s League, believing 
that the central issue of modern America is 
the meaning of democracy and freedom, 
have planned a committee on controversial 
issues for a symposium in The Christian 
Register with several articles on opposing 
sides of the controversy. A later article pre- 
pared after study and discussion would at- 
tempt to seek common agreements on the 
basic problem. The League would like sug- 
gestions which would narrow the topic’s re- 
lation to religious liberals—and ideas of 
outstanding men who are qualified to speak 
“pro” or “con”. Send suggestions to William 
G. Loring Jr., care of League bs 25 
Beacon Street, Boston. 


